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FY ING’S COLLEGE, London.—Theological De- 

A partment.—This DEPARTMENT will RE-OPEN on Friday, 
1 anuary 24, 1851. Candidates for Admission, not being Associates 
of King’s College, or Graduates of Oxford, Cambridge,and Durham, 
must present themselves for examination at half-past ten o'clock on 
Wednesday, January 22nd. 

Printed forms of application (which should be sent in a week 
previously to the examination) and the prospectus, containing all 
information as to the course of study and expense, may be obtained 
from J. W. Cunningham, Esq., Secretary. 

Jan. 7, 1851. R. W. JELP, D.D., Principal. 
Kae COLLEGE, London.— Department of 

\ General Literature and Science.—The COURSES of LEC- 
TURES in this department, including divinity, classics, mathe 
matics, English literature, as well as the Hebrew, Oriental, and 
modern languages, will RE-OPEN on Wednesday, January 22, 
1851, on which day all students are required to attend chapel. 

Two scholarships of £30 each for three years, and two of £20 each 
for two years, will be filled up at Easter next. 

Full information upon every subject may be obtained from J. W. 
Cunningham, Esq., Secretary. 

Jan. 7, 1851. R. W. JELF, D.D., Principal. 


7ING’S COLLEGE, London.— Department of 
the Applied Sciences. —The CLASSES in this department, 

including divinity, mathematics, natural philosophy, surveying, 
architecture, manufacturing art and machinery, geometrical draw- 
ing, chymistry, geology, mineralogy, and the engineering work- 
shop, will RE-OPEN on Wednesday, Jan. 22, 1851, on which day 
all students are required to attend chapel. 

One scholarship of £30 and one of £20, each tenable for two years, 
will be filled up at Easter next. 

Full information upon every subject may be obtained from J. W. 
Cunningham, Esq., Secretary. 

Jan. 7, 1851. R. W. JELP, D.D., Principal. 


K Gs COLLEGE, London.—Military Depart- 
ment.—The CLASSES in this department, including divinity, 
Latin, ancient and modern history and geography, mathematics 
and arithmetic, English composition, French and German, military 
tactics, fencing, and military drawing, will RE-OPEN on Wed- 
nesday, Jan. 22,1851, on which day all students are required to 
attend chapel. 

New students must be above the age of 15. 

The Oriental languages may be learnt by those intended for the 
service of the Hon. East India Company. 

Full information upon every subject may be obtained from J. W. 
Cunningham, Esq., Secretary. 

Jan. 7, 1851. R. W. JELF, D.D., Principal. 


, ha OO ~ OX . 

ion S COLLEGE SCHOOL.—The Council 
give notice, that, on the opening of the School, on Tuesday 
next, the 21st inst., it will be divided into two parts :— 

1. The division of classics, mathematics, and general literature, 

the studies in which will be directed as heretofore to prepare 
pupils for the universities, for the theological, general literature, 
and medical departments of King’s College, and for the learned 
professions. 
_ 2. The division of modern instruction, which will include pupils 
intended for general and mercantile pursuits; for the classes of 
architecture, enginecring, and military science in the College; for 
the military academies of Woolwich, Sandhurst, and Addiscombe ; 
for the Royal navy, and for the commercial marine. It will pro- 
vide the means of acquiring a thorough knowledge of the French 
and German languages. 

A prospectus, containing full information, may be obtained at 
the office of the College. By order of the Council, 

Dec. 24, 1850. J. W. CUNNINGHAM, See. 
; UNIVERSITY HALL. 

I RINCIPAL ARTHUR HUGH CLOUGH, Esq., M.A., Professor of 
English Language and Literature in University College, Lon- 
don, and late Fellow and Tutor of Oriel College, Oxford. 

Honorary Secretary.—Rev. D. DAVISON, M.A. 

THEOLOGICAL LECTURES FOR STUDENTS OF UNIVER- 

SITY COLLEGE, LONDON, AND OTHERS. 

COU RSE OF SIXTEEN LECTURES, on 
ut - «The CONNECTION OF PHYSICAL SCIENCE AND RE- 
tert Shown in the Dependence of the Phenomena of the 
will 4 hiverse on the constantly operating will of the Deity,” 
vill he delivered during the present Term, in University Hatt, 
rine Square, London, by WILLIAM B. CARPENTER, M.D., 
fe ha F.G S., &., Examiner in Physiology in the University of 

“ndon, and Professor of Medical Jurisprudence in University 

College, London. . 

Janntae Lectures will commence on Fripay Evenino, the 3lst of 

aaa > + » at Half-past Seven o'clock, and will be continued at the 

ame hour on every succeeding Tvespay and Frrpay concluding 
on Tvrspay, the 25th of March, 1851. ‘ 

- for the Course—One Guinea. 
diamant llabus of the Lectures, and Tickets of Admission, may be 
Howoy on application to the Prixcrpar, at the Hall, or to the 

v Fad! SECRETARY, at 16, Frederick Street, Gray’s-inn Road. 

niversity Hall, Gordon Square, D. DAVISON 
London, 16th Jan. 185). Hon. Sec. 
EMBERS eho PUBLICATION SOCIETY. 

M r ops who have not paid the Subscription 

requested te current year 1850-51, due on the Ist May last, are 

ine 2 — nee the same at their earliest convenience. 

and Par the year 1849-50, will be ready at the end of January ; 

art 1, 1850-51, will be delivered in February. 

WYATT PAPWORTH, Hon. Sec. 


144, Great Marlborough Street. 


THE ECLECTIC REVIEW. Price 1s. 6d.— 


TREBL Dee aation of this Journal having already more than 
ready » & Tarp Epirion of the Jancary NuMBER is now 























CONTENTS. 
Samuel Taylor Coleridge—His Phi 
Sar ot the Kirk oats aon ae eee 
- pit Exposition —Dr. John Brown's Illustrations. 
nN andering Tribes of Central Asia. 
> he be pe and Wild Fowl. 

“sssociated Labour Movement. 

—t Locke, Tailor and Poet. 
» fhe Papal Controversy. 
Review of the Month, &c. &c 
Ward & Co., 27, Paternoster Row. 
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NEW EDITION OF MR. MACAULAY'S ESSAYS. 

Just published, in square crown 8vo, uniform with Southey’s 
* Doctor” and “* Commonplace Book,’ with Portrait by Bb. U 
Hddis, engraved by W. Greatbach, and Vignette, price Onc 
Guinea, cloth; or 30s. handsomely bound in calf by Hayday, 
YRITICAL and HISTORICAL ESSAYS con- 


\~ tributed to the Edinburgh Review. By THOMAS BABING 
TON MACAULAY. A New Edition, complete in One Volume 


*.”" Also, an Edition (the 6th), in 3 vols. 8vo, price 36s. cloth 
London: Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans. 





Second Edition, 3 vols. 8vo, price 42s. cloth, 
I ORD JEFFREY’S CONTRIBUTIONS to the 
4 EDINBURGH REVIEW. 
CONTENTS. 


1. General | Literature and Lite- | 4. Philosophy ofthe Mind, Meta 
rary Biography. physics and Jurisprudence 


2. History and Historical Me-| 5. Novels, ‘Tales, and Prose 
moirs. Works of Fiction. 
3. Poetry. | 8. General Politics. 


~ 


7. Miscellaneous Literature, &c. 
London: Tongman, Brown, Green, and Longmans. 





ERMAN’S TRAVELS THROUGH SIBERIA. 
Just published, in 2 vols. 8vo, with Map, price 31s 6d. cloth, 


TL c * ~ a] bd ° x : 
TRAN ELS in SIBERIA: including Excursions 
northwards down the Obi to the Polar Circle, and south 
wards to the Chinese Frontier. By ADOLPH ERMAN. Trans 
lated by WILLIAM DESBOROUGH COOLEY, Esq. 

“A valuable addition to the English library. One of those rare 
books of travels which survive their immediate occasion to become 
part of the literature of Europe.'’—Atheneum. 

“A very interesting and important book of travels. It has the 
lively and earnest character of the older travellers, with the know- 
ledge and patience of the modern. The translation is excellent.” 
—Examiner. 

London: Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans. 





SIR JOHN HERSCHEL. 
New Edition, in 8vo, with Plates and Woodcuts, 18s. cloth, 


v rn! r rr . 
(CUTLINES of ASTRONOMY. By Sir Joun 
F. W. HERSCHEL, Bart., &e. &e. Ke. 

“We take our leave of this remarkable work, which we hold to 
be beyond a doubt, the most remarkable of the works in which the 
laws of astronomy and the appearances of the heavens are de 
scribed to those who are not mathematicians nor observers, and 
recalled to those who are.''—Athenaum. 

“In the earlier portions more especially much new matter is 
introduced....... To all intents and purposes, indeed, Outlines of 
Astronomy must be considered a new work,—so careful has been 
the revision, correction, and remodelling of the original treatise ; 
so numerous the additions to it; and so important the new trains 
of inquiry opened up.’’—Ezaminer. 

London: Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans; and 
John Taylor. 





PESCHEL’'S WORK ON NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 
Just published, 3 vols. feap. 8vo. Woodcuts, 21s. cloth, 


” yATY a 
yLEMENTS OF PHYSICS. By C. F. Pescuer, 
Principal of the Royal Military College, Dresden. Translated 
from the German, with Notes, by E. WEST. 

Vol. I. contains The Physics of Ponderable Bodies, 7s. 6d. 

Vols. II. and III. Imponderable Bodies, 13s. 6d. 

“We trace the hand of a master, who has placed before his 
readers, in the most lucid order, those branches of science in their 
modern improved state. The work is a little encyclopwdia of 
physical science, and we heartily recommend it as a work by 
which the public will benefit.”"—Philosophical Magazine. 

London: Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans. 





Eleventh Edition, carefully revised, with new discoveries intro- 
duced by the Author, in feap. 8vo, with numerous Plates, price 
10s. 6d. cloth, 


ONVERSATIONS on NATURAL PHILO- 

/ SOPHY: in which the Elements of that Science are fami- 
liarly explained, and adapted to the comprehension of Young 
Persons. By JANE MARCET. 

“* These Conversations are intended, in the course of elementary 
science, to precede the Conversations on Chemistry. Each suc- 
ceeding edition has been carefully revised, and new discoveries 
introduced, by the author.’’—Eztract from Preface. 


By the same Author, New Editions of 
CONVERSATIONS on CHEMISTRY, 2 vols., 
14s ; on LAND and WATER, Map, 5s. 6d.; on POLITICAL 
ECONOMY, 7s. 6d. ; on VEGETABLE PHYSIOLOGY, Plates, 9s. 
London: Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans. 





SOPHOCLES, WITH NOTES FOR STUDENTS.—EDITED BY 
MR. LINWOOD. 
In one Volume, 8vo, price 16s. cloth, 


QOPHOCLIS TRAGCEDLA denuo recognite, et 
bh) previbus in usum academice juventutis Annotationibus in- 
structe. Curante GULIELMO LINWOOD, M.A., A‘dis Christi 
apud Oxonienses Alumno. 


By the same Editor, 8vo, price 14s. cloth, 
ANTHOLOGIA OXONIENSIS. 


London: Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans. 


VIRGIL, WITH MARGINAL REFERENCES. 
In feap. 8vo, 7s. 6d. bound; or, without Notes, price 3s. 6d. 

TIRGIL’S A NEID, BUCOLICS, AND 

GEORGICS. With Marginal References, and concise 
Notes. Edited, from the Text of Wagner, by Rev. J. PYCROFT, 
B.A., Trinity College, Oxford. 

*.* The advantage of marginal references in studying an 
Author is too obvious to require a lengthened argument in its 
favour. This principle, which has been found so invaluable in the 
study of the Holy Scriptures, is now for the first time applied to a 
school edition of a Classic writer. 


London: Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans. 











RAPIER’S VERSE BOOK.—EDITED BY REV. T. K. ARNOLD. 
Lately published, 12mo, 3s. 6d. cloth, 

\N INTRODUCTION TO THE COMPOSI- 
4 TION OF LATIN VERSE; containing Rules and Exercises 
intended to illustrate the Manners, Customs, and Opinions, men- 
tioned by the Roman Poets, and to render familiar the principal 
Idioms of the Latin Language. By the late CHRISTOPHER 
RAPIER, B.A. Second Edition, revised by the Rey. T. K. AR 
NOLD, M.A.—Key, 2s. 64. 

London: Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans. 





ENGLISH WORDS DERIVED FROM THE LATIN 
AND GREEK. 
In 18mo, 2s. 6d. cloth, a New Edition of 
Ts STUDENT’S MANUAL: being an Etymo- 
logical and Explanatory Vocabulatory of Words derived 
from the Greek. By R. H. BLACK, LL.D. 
By the same Author, New Edition, uniform, 5s. 6d. cloth, 
A SEQUEL to the ABOVE: being a Dictionary 
of Words derived from the Latin; with amusing Illustrations. 
London: Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans. 





NEW EDITIONS OF MR. GRAHAM'S WORKS. 
Just published, a New Edition, in feap. 8vo, price 6s. 

BXGiss ; or, the Art of Composition explained 

4 in a Series of Instructions and Examples. By G. F. 
GRAHAM. 

By the same Author, 

ENGLISH SYNONYMES CLASSIFIED. — Fep. 
8vo, 7s. 

HELPS to ENGLISH GRAMMAR. New Edit., 


12mo, 3s. 
ENGLISH SPELLING BOOK. 12mo, ls. 6d. 
FIRST STEPS to LATIN WRITING. 2nd Edit., 


12mo, 4s. 
London: Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans. 





DR. KENNEDY'S LATIN GRAMMAR, ce. 
A New Edition, in 12mo, price 3s. 6d. cloth, 


‘ ELEMENTARY GRAMMAR OF THE 
ak LATIN LANGUAGE, for the use of Schools. By the Rey. 
kB. H. KENNEDY, D.D., Head Master of Shrewsbury School. 
Being a New Edition of the first portion of Dr. Kennedy's Latin 
Grammar. 

Also, by Dr. Kennedy, 


THE CHILD’S LATIN PRIMER. 12mo, 2s. 
ELEMENTARY LATIN VOCABULARY. 


12mo, 2s. 6d. 


TIROCINIUM ; or, First Latin Reading Book. 
12mo, 2s. 


PALAESTRA LATINA; or, Second Latin Read- 


ing Book. 12mo, 5s. 


ELEMENTS OF GREEK GRAMMAR. 12mo. 


is. Gd. 
London: Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans, 


KEITH ON THE GLOBES, IMPROVED BY TAYLOR, 
LE MESURIER, AND MIDDLETON. 
New Edition, considerably improved throughout, 12mo, with 
Plates and Diagrams, price 6s. 6d. bound, 


kt Sites TREATISE on the USE of the 
AN GLOBES; or, a Philosophical View of the Earth and 
Heavens. New Edition, greatly improved, by 
ALFRED TAYLOR, M.D., F.R.S., Lecturer on Chemistry, &e., 
in Guy's Hospital ; 
Rh. A. LE MESURIER, B.A., Scholar of Corpus Christi Col- 
lege, Oxford; and 
J. MIDDLETON, Esq., Professor of Astronomy. 
KEY. Adapted to the New Edition, by Professor MIDDLE- 
TON. 12mo, 2s. cloth. 
London: Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans. 
NEW WORK ON DISEASES OF THE BREAST. 
Just published, in One Volume, Svo, with 12 plain and coloured 
Plates, price 12s. 6d. cloth, 
(THE DISEASES of the BREAST, and _ their 
TREATMENT. By JOHN BIRKETT, F.R.CS.E., F.LS., 
Assistant-Surgeon to Guy's Hospital, and Lecturer on Anatomy. 
Tondon: Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans. 











ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY OF LONDON. 


(THE FIRST PART of the Fourth Volume of the 

TRANSACTIONS OF THE ZOOLOGICAL SOCIFTY is 
ready for delivery at the Office, 11, Hanover Square, and at Messrs. 
Longmans, Paternoster Row. Price 12s. 6d. It contains—Pro- 
fessor OWEN, F.RS., ‘‘on the Dinornis.”’ Part4. Professor 
VAN DER HOEVEN “on the Animal of Nautilus Pompilius,” 
with Fight Plates. 


THE PROCEEDINGS of the Zoological Society 


for 1848 are illustrated with 23 plates. 


THE PROCEEDINGS for 1849 are illustrated 


with 26 plates. Price 27s. 6d. each in cloth boards. 


THE PROCEEDINGS for 1850 will be ready in 


February, and will contain nearly 40 plates. 





Published this day, price one Shilling, the Srconp Epition of 
ADY MORGAN’S LETTER TO CARDINAL 
WISEMAN; with a Postscript. 
Charles Westerton, Hyde Park Corner, and all Booksellers. 
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NEW WORKS. 


I. 

THE EDINBURGH REVIEW, 

No. CLXXXIX. 8vo, 6s. 

[On Thursday last. 
CONTENTS. 

. ENGLISH SOCIALISM: ALTON LOCKE 
. THE STRUGGLE IN ITALY. 
. HANDBOOK OF DEVON AND CORNWALL. 
SEWELL’S TRANSLATION OF THE ODES OF HORACE. 
LORD CAMPBELL’S CHIEP JUSTICES OF ENGLAND. 
. LORD HOLLAND'S FOREIGN REMINISCENCES. 
KINGS AND POPES: SARDINIA AND ENGLAND. 
. THE MENACE OF WAR IN GERMANY. 
LORD CLARENDON’S ADMINISTRATION. 
NOTE ON PROTESTANT SISTERHOODS. 


I. 

Mr. JAMES DENNISTOUN’S ME.- 
MOIRS of the DUKES of URBINO. With Plates, Por- 
traits, Fac-similes, and Woodcuts, 3 vols. square crown 8vo, 
£2 8s. 

TIT. 


The Rev. T. H. HORNE’S INTRO- 
DUCTION tothe CRITICALSTUDY and KNOWLEDGE 
of the SCRIPTURES. New edition; with Maps and Fac- 
similes. 5 vols. 8vo. 63s. 


Iv. 

REASON AND FAITH: their CLAIMS 
and CONFLICTS. Reprinted from Tue Eptnsurca 
Review. By Henry Rocers. New Edition. Feap. svo. 
Is. 6d. 


THE METAMORPHOSES OF APU- 
LEIUS. Translated from the Latin, by Sir Georce Heap. 
2 vols. post Svo. [Nearly ready. 


SOUTHEY’S ‘COMMONPLACE. 


BOOK. Tarp And conciupING Sertes—Or IGInaAL MEMo- 


cee eo Lene 


RANDA. Edited by the Rev. J. W. Warren, B.D. Square 
crown 8vo. [Nearly ready. 
Vit. 

LORD HOLLAND'S FOREIGN 


REMINISCENCES. E lited by his Lordship’s Son, Henry 
Epwakrp Loap Hottanp. Post 8vo, with Fac-simile, 10s, 6d. 


Vitt. 


ROVINGS in the PACIFIC; with a 
GLANCE at CALIFORNIA. By a Mercuant long resi- 
dent in Tahiti. 2 vols. post 8vo, with coloured Plates. 

[Nearly ready. 


1%. 

Mr. PARKER SNOW'S VOYAGE of 
the “PRINCE ALBERT” in SEARCH of SIR JOHN 
FRANKLIN. With Chart, and coloured Plates. Post 
8yvo, 12s. 


<x. 
STIR JOHN HERSCHELS OUTLINES 
of ASTRONOMY. New Edition; with Plates and Wood- 
cuts, 8vo. 15s. 


XT. 

MR. KEITH JOHNSTONS NEW 
GEOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY, or GENERAL 
GAZETTEER of the WORLD. In One very large 
Volume. 8vo. 36s.; half-russia, 41s. 


Xt. 


Mr. M‘CULLOCH’S GEOGRAPHICAL 
DICTIONARY. New and revised Edition (1850-51) mach 
enlarged. Vol. I., with Four large Maps. 8vo, 3is. 6d. 


Rit. 


HUMBOLDT’S COSMOS. Col. and 
Mrs. SABINE’S authorised English Translation of Vol. II. 
which completes the Work. Part L., post 8vo. 6s., and 
16mo., 2s. 6d. [On Friday nest. 


XIV. 

ALARIC A. WATTS’S LYRICS of 
the HEART; and other Porms. With 41 Illustrations. 
Square crown 8vo, 3is. 6d.; morocco, 45s.; Proof impres- 
sions, 63s. 


WHAT WAS SAID in the WOODS. 
—— from the German. Demy 1l6mo, price Half-a- 
wn, 


The TRAINING SYSTEM, the MORAL 
TRAINING SCHOOL, and the NORMAL SEMINARY. 


By Davip Srow. Eighth edition, enl : with Pl 
and Woodcuts. Post Svo. 6s. — ith Plates 


DR. LEONHARD SCHMITZ'S 
HISTORY of GREECE for SCHOOLS. 
Bishop Thirlwall’s. i2mo. 7s. 6d. 


xvir. 

CATALOGUE OF COLLEGE and 
SCHOOL BOOKS and EDUCATIONAL WORKS pub- 
lished by Messrs LONGMAN, BROWN, and CO. Royal 
Svo. gratis and free of postage on application. 4 





London: Loneman, Brown, GREEN, AND 
LONGMANS. 


MR. BENTLEY'S 


LITERARY ANNOUNCEMENTS 
FOR JANUARY. 





I. 
MAJOR HERBERT EDWARDES. 
A YEAR ON THE 
PUNJAB FRONTIER IN 1848-49. 


By MAJOR HERBERT EDWARDES. 
In 2 vols. 8vo, with a Map of the Punjab by ARRowsMITH, 


MR. MURRAY’S LIST. 


I 


QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. CLXXY, 


8vo. 6s. 


1. MR. GORDON CUMMING’'S SOUTH AFRICA. 
2. SOCRATES. 

3. THE IGNATIAN EPISTLES. 

4. MYSTERIES OF CEYLON. 

5. CHEAP SUGAR AND SLAVE TRADE. 

6. BRITISH MUSEUM. 

7. GENERAL RADOWITZ ON GERMANY. 

8. LIFE AND LETTERS OF SOUTHEY. 





and numerous engravings. [Newt week. 


II 


THE GOLDEN HORN; 


AND SKETCHES IN ASIA MINOR, EGYPT, SYRIA, AND 
THE HAURAAN. 


By CHARLES JAMES MONK, M.A. 
In 2 vols. post 8vo, with Plates. 


Itt. 
NARRATIVE OF THE 
SECOND SEIKH WAR IN 1848-49. 


With a detailed Account of the Battles of Ramnuggur, Chillian- 
wallah, the Passage of the Chenab, Goojerat, &c. 


By EDWARD JOSEPH THACKWELL, Esq., late Aide-de-Camp 
to General Thack well. 


In post 8vo. [Now ready. 


IV. 
THE EARL OF BELFAST. 
TWO GENERATIONS; 


Or, BIRTH, PARENTAGE, AND EDUCATION. A NOVEL. 
BY THE EARL OF BELFAST. 


In 2 vols. post 8vo. 
{On Wednesday next, 
v. 


W. WILKIE COLLINS. 
RAMBLES BEYOND RAILWAYS. 
BY W. WILKIE COLLINS, Author of “‘ Antonina.” 


With numerous Illustrations by H. C. Branpuine, Esq. 


Crown 8vo, handsomely bound, 15s. 

[On the 27th. 
VI. 
MRS. WARD. 
HELEN CHARTERIS; 
Or, SAYINGS AND DOINGS IN A CATHEDRAL TOWN. 
By MRS. WARD, Author of “ Five Years in Kaffirland.” 

New and Cheaper Edition, in 3 vols. post. Price 21s, 


[Now ready. 
Vil. 


FRANCIA; 
A TALE OF THE REVOLUTION OF PARAGUAY. 
By E. CLARENCE SHEPARD, Esq. 
In 1 vol. post 8vo, price 10s. 6d. [Now ready. 


VIlt. 


THE BRIDAL AND THE BRIDLE; 


Or, OUR HONEYMOON TRIP IN THE EAST IN 1850. 
In post 8vo. Price 10s. 6d. [Now ready. 


IX. 
GEORGE HOGARTH. 


MEMOIRS OF THE OPERA 
IN ITALY, FRANCE, GERMANY, AND ENGLAND. 
A NEW EDITION OF ‘THE MUSICAL DRAMA.’ 

By GEORGE HOGARTH, Esy. 


Secretary of the Philharmonic Society of London, and 
Honorary Member of the Philharmonic Society of Paris. 


In 2 vols. small &vo. 


xX. 
NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION OF 





Mainly based on | 


MEMOIRS OF THE 


| REIGN OF KING GEORGE III. 
BY HORACE WALPOLE. 
Edited by Sir Dents LE Marcuanrt, Bart. 


In Monthly Volumes, Syo, (to be completed in 4 vols.) with | 


j Portraits. 
| *.* The Pirst Volume is now Ready, with a Portrait, and hand 
4 somely bound. Price 10s. 6d. 
*,* The Second Volume will be published on the Ist of February 


RicHarD Bentiey, New Burlington Street. 
(Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty.) 


[Published this day. | 


Price 14s. [Now ready. | 


9. THE POPE AND THE MINISTERS. 
10. SIR F. HEAD ON THE DEFENCELESS STATE OF GREAT 
BRITAIN. 


»* Tur INDEX to Vols. 61 to 79 inclusive, is now ready, 
Il. 

KUGLER’S SCHOOLS of PAINTING 

IN ITALY. Edited by Sir C. L. Eastiake, P.R.A. Second 


Edition. Illustrated with 100 Woodcuts. 2 vols. post 8vo. 
24s. 


* 


III. 
Onthe IMPROVEMENT of FARMING. 
By Pu. Pusey, Esq.,M.P. With Map. 8vo. Is. 
IV 


PALACES OF NINEVEH AND PER. 


SEPOLIS RESTORED. AnEssay. By James FEkGusson. 
With Forty-Five Woodcuts. 8vo. [Newt week, 


v. 
MILITARY EVENTS in ITALY, 1848-9. 
Translated by Logp ELLESMERE, Map. Post 8vo, 9s. 
VI. 


THE LEXINGTON PAPERS; or the 


Official and Private Correspondence of Lord Lexington, 
Minister at Vienna, 1694-98. 8vo. 14s. 


VII. 


“THE FORTY-FIVE.” 


rative of the Rebellion in Scotland of 1745. 
Mauon, Post 8vo. 3s. 


Being the Nar- 
By Lorp 


Vill. 
| LAW of NAVAL COURTS MARTIAL. 
| By WiLtiam Hickman, R.N. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
} 1X. 
| MANUAL OF ELEMENTARY GEO. 


LOGY. By Str Cuartes Lyett. Third Edition, revised. 
With 500 Woodcuts. 8vo. 12s, 


x 


ENGLAND ASITIS: Potirttcat,Soctat, 


and INDUSTRIAL. By WILLIAM JOHNSTON. 2 vols. post 5vo. 
18s. 





xI 


CHRISTIANITY IN CEYLON.—ITS 


Introduction and Progress. By Sin EMEison TENNENT. 
Woodcuts. 8vo. 14s. 
xI. 


PROGRESS OF THE NATION, in its 
Social and Economical Relations. By G. R. Portes. 
Third Edition, corrected. 8vo. 24s. 


XII. 
BYRON’S WORKS. 


Portrait. Royal 8vo. 12s. 
XIV 


BYRON’S LIFE. One Voivme. Por 


traits. Royal 8vo. 12s. 


Onr VOLUME. 


Xv. 

CRABBE’S POEMS. One VoLvME. 
Portrait. Royal 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
XVI. 





_ CROKER’S BOSWELL. One Votre. 


Portraits. Royal 8vo. lds. 
XVII. 
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Christianity in Ceylon; its Introduction and 
Progress under the Portuguese, the Dutch, 


the British, and American Missions ; with | 


an Historical Sketch of the Brahmanical 
and Buddhist Superstitions. By Sir J. 
Emerson Tennent, K.C.S., LL.D., &e., with 
Illustrations. Murray. 

Tue best means of introducing Christianity 


into our vast Indian possessions is a problem | i | 
| adverse, than the dangers which beset the path of 


of the greatest importance, and of the deepest 
interest to all thinking men. Putting out of 
the question all considerations of a spiritual 
character as beyond our province, it is impos- 
sible not to observe how temporal blessings 
follow in its track. National prosperity, social 
pre-eminence, and intellectual advancement 
distinguish Christian nations from the rest of 
the world ; duty, therefore, towards that great 
empire which is the source to England of so 
large a portion of her national wealth demands 
that we should endeavour to secure to it all 
the advantages of civilization. Experience 
has taught us that the field is a hopeful one,-— 
that there is nothing in the native character 
which presents any insuperable obstacle to 
success. 
rous, and the chances of failure various, from 
the influence of dishonest motives to pre- 


The difficulties are of course nume- | 


_attributmeg the conversion of different nations 


tended conversion and the force of prejudice | 
against receiving the tenets of a new faith, | 


but it may be questioned whether our mis- 
sionaries would not have been more successful 
than they have been, if they had found the 
field in which they were to labuur prepared 
by intellectual culture. For this reason educa- 
tion ought to precede as well as accompany 
our efforts in this direction, and we hail 
with gratitude the encouragements which the 
Indian government is now holding out to 
native education. Institutions such as these, 
now established in India and working sue- 
cessfully, in which secular instruction is pro- 
vided for all without any attempt at prose- 
lytizing, will doubtless become one of the 
most effective means of spreading thronghout 
India the light of Christianity. 

Sir J. Emerson Tennent first judiciously 


intellectual culture presents an obstacle to the 
progress of Christianity in the East which did 
not exist in ancient times, and which there- 





Columbo was erected into a bishopric, the | 
first prelate being Don Juan de Monterio. | 
'In 1544, the indefatigable apostle of India, 


fore must be removed in order to give full | 


scope to exertions: — 

“The scope,” he says, ‘‘ and the soil for mission- 
ary labour in the East at the present day, is in 
many respects, but especially in this particular, 
widely different from that cultivated by the first 
Apostles of Christianity. Mankind, in the area 
within which their earliest efforts were made, had 
been already awakened to inquiry from the long 


'lousness in the use of means; and we cannot 


of the great mass of the Singhalese was the 


torpor ofan exhausted superstition. The philosophy | result, not of religious conviction, but of poli- 


and the ethics of Greece had shed their light over | 


the regions of Western Asia, and disturbed the rude 
metnalegy of the Romans and their tributaries. 
he long stagnation of the human mind was at 

length moved, Philosophy had given a noble ex- 
pansion to intellectual power, and diffused an 
Seti hee, “ne for the absurdity of pagan rites 
Pe ob a — its shafts in ridicule of popular 
deunn bene r ae nig had roused, whilst science 
a prot n impulse to the exposure of error and 
arch after truth. 


great social phenomena, 
me ve! ‘ ° a : . 
oxen Mig were In active operation to aid the 
easaae of Christianity—the dispersion of the 

with their sacred books and antiquities over 


Contemporary with their | . . as . 
a | -onvers ssimilated their ceremonies 
two powerful auxiliary their conversion assimilate 


| final 


in Ceylon. The Portuguese missionaries again | 
brings before our notice that the want of. 


every region of the Western World, and the diffu- | 


“ion of the literature and language of the Greeks 


(the vernacular of the Apostles and probably of | fidy, and persecution. The circumstances 
their august master himself) over all the southern under which it commenced were highly fa- 
dominion of Rome, where the Greeks, before their | yourable. The foundations of a prosperous 
nal submrion, ad planted fice numero connmercial empire which they had id i 
ain wie ik : i | Java, Sumatra, &c., had given them a high 

S lS * * | reputation, which they sullied by their rapa- 

**Co-extensive with the march of the Apostles, city and bad faith, and their religious bigotry. 
therefore, were the facilities which they found ‘* The insults offered by the Dutch to the images 
already prepared for the triumph of their mission; | on the altars of the Roman-catholic chapels during 
but their facilities their humbler followers through- | the war were equally exasperating to the Portu- 
out the East at the present day have, in every in- | guese; and the discomfited captain-general of 
stance, slowly and laboriously to create, amidst | Colombo, in narrating the events of the siege for 
difficulties more obstructive and influences more | the information of his government, says, ‘his pen 
wants words to describe the aifronts put on their 
holy things by the heretics, who took the statue of 
the Apostle St. Thomas, and after they had cut off 
of theology they have to overcome the apathy of | the nose, knocked it full of great nails, and shot it 
indifference, and experience has proved that they | out of a mortar, November the 16th, into our 
encounter a more formidable opponent in the stupor | ditch.’ 
of ignorance than in the dialectics of scepticism.” | ‘The same fury against the Church of Rome 

We have quoted this passage, as support- | continued at all times to inspire the policy of the 
ing our views respecting the absolute neces- | Dutch in Ceylon; and their resistance to its priest- 
sity of education, in order to pave the way | hood was even more distinet and emphatic than 
for effectually teaching Christianity, but can- their condemnation of the Buddhists and Brah- 
not pass it over without expressing our dis- | "@0S- ; , : . 
sent from the assertion contained in it, that | The only wise poliey which marked their 
Greek was the vernacular language of Christ. | proceedings was that education accompanied 
We are aware that Diodati has ingeniously under their auspices the preaching of protes- 
supported this position, but still there ean be | tant ¢ hristianity. But the notion which they 
little doubt that the language of our Saviour formed of education was miserably imperfect. 
was Svro-Chaldean. _ Tt was such as was scareely deserving of the 

Early legends, which generally delight in | U2™¢; and therefore we cannot wonder that 
“4 | the education which they furnished was power- 
ess in counteracting the other evils of their 
religious and political system. 

The Dutch system proved an entire failure, 
persecution only served, as it invariably does, 
to attach the sufferers more strongly to their 
own peculiar modes of faith, and if it made 
converts, most of them proved only nominal, 
insineere, and unsound, and it is a remarkable 
fact that alihough hundreds of thousands of 
Singhalese were baptized by the Dutch mis- 
sionaries, scarcely a vestige now a in 
Ceylon of Dutch Presbyterianism. The period 
of this church must have subsequently pe- of Roman-catholic influence was marked by a 
rished, for Marco Polo, in a.p. 1290, states | P!rt of accommodation to the prejudices and 
that all the inhabitants of Ceylon were idola- | superstitions of the native population; hence, 
ters. Whilst, therefore, Christianity was | therefore, the ysebacnene bane that oe 
remarkably preserved in the Syrian churches | introduced was but at ifiec i rts ben & ful 
on the Coromandel coast, it scon disappeared period of Dutch rule WAS Squsny Wastes 

in evangelizing Ceylon; because, as we have 
seen, although the Dutch introduced educa- 
tion, it was insuflicient, and mere political en- 
couragement and ruthless persecution caused 
the form of religious faith which they fostered 
to be hollow and insincere. When the exciting 
causes were removed, it vanished and dis- 
appeared. Under British rule we find total 
indifference to religion, an indifference which 
signally marks the progress of our empire 
in the East. The result was, a general relapse 
into heathenism. 

‘On the arrival of the British, both the Singha- 
lese and Tamils, accustomed as they had been for 
“ition nearly two centuries to a system of religious com- 
tical conformity. Although they made an open pulsion, expected to find on the part of their 
profession of their new faith, yet still their jew masters a continuance of the same rigour 
attachment to their former superstitions was | which had characterized the ecclesiastical policy of 
unshaken. As the ancient Pagans were always the Dutch. Under thisapprehension they prepared 
ready to adopt a new deity into their Pan- themselves to conform implicitly to whatsoever 
theon without giving up the worship to which form of Christianity might be j rescribed by the 
thev had been accustomed, so the Singhalese new Government ; and not only did the number of 
adopted an unreal form of Christianity without nominal converts exhibit no immediate reduction 
surrendering their belief in Buddhism. The 0” the change of rulers, but they were reported in 

dines +t] hich those who attempted 1801 to have so far exceeded anything ever ex- 
ee a hibited by the Dutch, as to amount to no less than 
342,000 Protestants, exclusive of a still greater 
number who professed the Roman-catholic religion. 
* * a 


the apostles, or the active persecution which over- 
took their earliest disciples. Instead of the strife 


to the immediate agency of one of the origi- 
nal apostles, relate that Ceylon was Christian- | 
ized by St. Thomas and St. Bartholomew. | 
This tradition is supported by Jerome and 
Chrysostom, but the earliest notice of the | 
existence of Christianity in Ceylon is that 
of Cosmos Indopleustes, an Egyptian who 
wrote in the reien of Justinian. He states 
that in Tabrane (the ancient name for 
Ceylon) there was an episcopal church, 
with a liturgy and the three orders of the | 
ministry. If this account be true, all traces 


got a footing in the Island in 1548, and 


St. Francis Xavier, was invited over by the 
Parawas or fishermen of Cape Comorin, and 
baptized six or seven hundred. But the 
history of the Roman-catholie conversion of 
Ceylon is marked by the utmost unscrupu- 


be surprised at finding that the Christianity 


to all that was most attractive in their ancient 
faith, taught them, in fact, to be Christians and 
idolaters at one and the same time. ‘* Vast numbers had openly joined the Roman- 

The period of Dutch rule in Ceylon is a catholic communion, to which they had long been 
dark one, it is marked by treachery and per- secretly attached, and the whole district was handed 
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over to priests from the college of Goa. In the 
Singhalese districts the decline, though not so 
instantaneous, was equally deplorable; the 342,000 
over whom Cordiner confidingly rejoiced in 1801, 
had diminished in 1810 to less than half the amount, 
and numbers of Protestants were every year apos- 
tatizing to Buddhu.” : 

In 1808, great dissatisfaction was felt in 
England, on account of this retrograde move- 
ment, and Viscount Castlereagh thought it his 
duty to censure the governor, Sir T. Maitland, 
for the discouragement which the policy of 
his government seemed to give to Christianity. 
Measures were accordingly taken to arrest 
the numerous perversions to heathenism; and 
the account given of the results is rather 
curious :— 

‘Proponents were appointed to itinerate the 
provinces, and baptize the children of the natives; 
the successive missions of the Wesleyans, the 
Church of England, and the Baptists were liberally 
encouraged by the Governor and cordially welcomed 
by the colonial chaplains and clergy: the Bible 
Society and the Christian press of India supplied 
translations of the Scripture and reprints of doctrinal 
discourses for the use of the Singhalese. * * * 

“On the periodical visits of the proponent, the 
tom-toms were sounded throughout the villages, the 
children were brought in crowds to be baptized, 
and the ceremony was performed in many instances 
by arranging them in rows, the proponent, as he 
passed along, sprinkling their faces with water, 
and repeating the formula of the rite. The Singha- 
lese term for this operation was Christiani-karenewa, 
or ‘Christian making; but it was far from being 
regarded as anything solemn or religious. * * * 
Of baptism itself they had no other conception than 
some civil distinction which it was supposed to 
confer, and to the present day the Singhalese term 
for the ceremony bears the literal interpretation of 
‘admission to rank.’ If two Buddhists quarrel, it 
is no unusual term of reproach to apply the epithet 
of an ‘unbaptized wretch.’ * ° ° 

‘*Prodigious numbers of nominal Christians who 
have been thus enrolled, designate themselves 
‘Christian Buddhists,’ or ‘Government Christians,’ 
and with scarcely an exception they are either 
heathens or sceptics. There are large districts in 
which it would be difficult to discover an un- 
baptized Singhalese, and yet in the midst of these 
the religion of Buddhu flourishes, and priests and 
temples abound. The majority ostensibly profess 


Christianity, but support all the ceremonies of | 


their own national idolatry, and more or less 
openly frequent the temples, and make votive 
offerings to the idol. The rest are alternately 


Christians or infidels, as occasion may render it | earthly wisdom and the perfection of all heavenly 


expedient to appear; and in point of character and 


conduct they are notoriously the most abandoned | 


and reckless class of the community.” 


So utterly unsuccessful was the system 
adopted by the British government that it 
tended to foster the Roman-catholie faith just 
as much as the accommodating spirit of the 
Portuguese and the persecution of the Dutch 





Protestants, and the Roman Catholics now | 


form the largest portion of the Christian com- 
munity in Ceylon. The stern plainness of 
Presbyterianism never possessed any attrac- 


tions for the natives of Ceylon, whilst the | The knowledge which the sacred books of the 


pomp and splendour of the Roman Church 


ad a stronghold on the imaginations of a | 


people whese native faith was one of show and 
ceremony. 

The religious systems with which Chris- 
tianity had to contend for supremacy are ably 
and at the same time concisely described by 
Sir J. E. Tennent, in the 4th and 5th chapters; 
and without entering as deeply as he has done 
into an analysis of their tenets, we will con- 
tent ourselves with mentioning a few of the 
most salient points in Brahmanism and Bud- 
dhism. 

The traditions of India are not sufficiently 


trustworthy to enable us to determine what 
was the orginal religion of that vast and 
populous country. Thus much is certain, that 
from the earliest times of which we have any 
knowledge, two great idolatrous religions 
divided it—the one of Brahma, the other of 
Buddha. Buddha is mpeenes to have been a 
really existing person. His doctrines are of 
a purer and more philosophical kind, and his 
worshippers of higher intellectual acquire- 
ments, than those of the rival faith. Brahma, 
on the other hand, is nothing more than a 
mythological deity, from whom the Brahmans, 
or priestly caste, pretend to derive their de- 
scent. ‘The probability is, that the Brah- 
manical, or more corrupt faith, is the oldest, 
and that Buddha was a philosophical reformer, 
who wished to free India from the bloody and 
ignorant superstitions of the dominant priest- 
hood. In this, however, he failed, and the 
Buddhists were consequently at length driven 
out of India, and found refuge in Ceylon, 
China, Tartary, and, as some even assert, 
in Scadinavia. The great distinctive pecu- 
liarity of Brahmanism is the institution of 
caste; to this the principles of Buddhism are 
diametrically opposed ; and just as the Seikh 
nation in later times successfully resisted and 
threw off this distinction, so the great 
struggle between the followers of Buddha and 
Brahma was maintained on the question of 
abolishing this institution. On the continent 
of India, as we have stated, the Brahmans 
became the dominant sect, and anathematized 
according to the most approved orthodox 
practice their heterodox ll In the 
island of Ceylon, however, the two opposing 
sects co-exist—the followers of Brahma, or 
the Tamil population, occupying the northern 
portion of the island, those of Buddha, or the 
Singhalese, inhabiting the southern. After 
describing with eloquence and emotion the 
stupendous power of the first ot these religious 
systems to ety the energies of Christanity, 
Sir J. E. Tennent concludes :— 

‘Such is the outward aspect of the Brahmanical 
system to those who come from enlightened lands 
to gaze in painful astonishment on this colossal 
structure of idolatrous barbarism; and _ such, 
strange to say, undiminished in magnitude and 
power, does it still present itself to the eyes of the 
millions who from youth to age have bowed before 
it, and worshipped, as the embodiment of co 


science,” 

It is easy to conceive that the leaders of 
such a sect would exercise a fearful power 
over the minds and consciences of an ignorant 
population, and that to the priests of a faith 
so mysterious and so vast, its inferior votaries 
would submit themselves with a blind and 
unresisting obedience. In this absolute 
power and implicit obedience consists the 
strength of the Brahmanical system, and the 
difficulty which Christianity meets with in 
endeavouring to overthrow its authority. 


Brahmas profess to convey is so immea- 
surable that it overawes the believer in its 


himse 





authenticity, and makes him look upon the 
revelations of any other faith which he is 
called upon to accept, as comparatively mean 
and trivial. The Vedas and the Shestas 
record events which are said to have occurred 
millions of centuries ago, and in them more 
individuals are said to have been engaged 
than have inhabited the earth since the 
creation. Other treatises, the Puranas, pro- 
fess to teach all arts and all sciences—all that 
is needful for man to know for his present 
and future welfare. But the grand feature of | 





Brahmanism is, as we have said, that won. 
derful institution, ‘‘ caste.” It is not a mere 
distinction of rank, as it might appear to a 
superficial observer, but of essence. Each 
caste was an emanation or offspring from 
some different part of their great creative 
deity ; and therefore, that a member of one 
caste could ever, even by the highest degree 
of merit, be admitted into another superior 
one, becomes, according to their theory, a 
physical impossibility—an event as impossible 
as that an inferior animal could become a 
human being. From the head of Brahma 
sprung the ies, from his arm the 
Kshatryas, the warrior caste ; from his breast 
the Vaishyas, the pastoral and mercantile 
caste, and from his foot the degraded labour. 
ing caste of the Shudras. Whilst exaltation 
to a higher caste is impossible, so if any one 
loses his caste he cannot fall to a lower, but 
he becomes at once an outcast or parial,—a 
title which implies to a Hindoo the lowest 
depth of degradation and misery. With this 
system exists, in direct contrast, that of 

uddhism, which is described in the following 
words :— 


‘‘Whilst there is that in the tenets and genius 
of Brahmanism which proclaims an active resistance 
to any other form of religion, Christianity in the 
southern expanse of Ceylon has to encounter an 
obstacle still more embarrassing, in the habitual 
apathy and listless indifference of the Buddhists. 
Brahmanism in its constitution and spirit is essen- 
tially exclusive and fanatical, jealous of all other 
faiths, and strongly disposed to persecution. Bud- 
dhism, on the other hand, in the strength of its 
self-righteousness, extends a latitudinarian libe- 
rality to every other belief, and exhibits a Laodicean 
indifference towards its own.” 


The character of the Singhalese harmonizes 
with their religious faith: either its indiffe- 
rentism has influenced their temperament, or 
their natural disposition has led them to 
adopt a creed suitable to it. Their care- 
lessness as to what the peculiar form of re 
ligious worship is to be, so that there be some 
form or other, is quite in accordance with their 
passive listnessness, their love of ease and rest, 
their dislike to active exertion in the every- 
day business of life. In their sacred records 
the ethical teaching of the Buddhu doctrines 
of reason is strongly contrasted with the 
superstitions of the Brahmanical creed. 
strong line of demarcation is drawn betwee 
the fabulous narratives of tradition and the 
events of the true historical periods, and their 
scriptures pretend to convey no authentic 
history anterior to the termination of the sixth 
century before the Christian Era. _ 

For a full development of the peculiarities 
of these two great rival systems, we must refer 
our readers to the pages of Sir J. E. Tennent; 
and in order to show that he has invested the 
hen 9 object which he has proposed 

f, with an interest as great as that which 
recommends the more abstruse and_philo- 
sophical parts of his work, we will conclude 
with the following description of America? 
missionary policy, and of one of the simple- 
minded men who devote themselves to the 
work of evangelizing the heathen :— 


‘‘The Americans declare that long experience 
has taught them to attach much less importance 
sermons and crowded assemblies, than to the co” 
stant encouragement of inquiry, the suggestion © 
a doubt, or the removal of a difficulty from ™* 
path of an individual. The cottage and the palm 


grove, the wayside and the bazaar, they look 08 
equally as the post of duty with the schoolroom 4% 
the church; and in the latter their preaching r 
directed to the exposition of the simplest truths 
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af Christianity, with a constant abstinence from all have gratified the general curiosity had lost | the harangues were less imposing to read 
‘ speculative controversy, and a np pte their own. Those alone felt the value of the | than tohear. With equal certainty it may be 
é of the subtleties of Mepnacns efeg Doane tise a oie water who were debarred access to the stream. | inferred, that the associations which linked 
- and _ aeaeenger om Peace te , raced pga ye Boswell, by showing how well the task could | together the parts of the discourse, however 
. ene papell a thn & enelliy tur the premaiion be performed, and how much it was worth | specious at the moment, were rather fanciful 
he if civilization, literature, or the arts, but for saving performing, has prevented many a fountain | than solid, or we should not have had a table- 
ee men:’ ‘their object is not to disseminate the pecu- from running totally to waste. No classic | talk without a single specimen of this pro- 
™ lar tenets of any sect, but to make such a procla- Current can now-a-days flow without some one | minent characteristic of the speaking original. 
: mation of the gospel as shall be effectual for the to fill a few vessels for posterity before the W ant of skill in the reporter was not the cause 
i salva'ion of the soul;’ and it is justice to them to spring is dried up. . , of the omission, for we have his own testimony, 
record, that in carrying out these various plans of | The ‘ Table-Talk of Coleridge,’ of which the | that he could commonly recall both expres- 
Be operation, they have not departed from the spirit third edition has just appeared, is the most sions and argument. The writings of Cole- 
he of that rule, er eee ne ee important contribution to the colloquial litera- | ridge are notoriously rambling, and it is un- 
me . — ge gel lge -ve Pa seg soo ture of England since Boswell’s day. No | likely that his conversation was more coherent 
‘le vas ere oo atlanta 5 iin to ae men, who were both giants, could be more | than his a A hundred examples 
upon the road homewaras one or ther ministers; unlike than Samuel Johnson and Samuel | teach us how little panegyries can be trusted. 
ur who is now almost the father of the mission, having Coleridve.—the > clear, sententious. and | Swift. ; lealial iedoe nnimed lered Stell 
= en andy dae see a Clee. A bells ge,—the one clear, sententious, and | Swift, an unrivalled judge, considered Stella 
on Malabar boy followed him with a lantern to be | pointed; the other often mystical and always | the wittiest of her sex. He has culled the 
on lizhted after sunset. He was plodding on foot | diffuse. Dramatic liveliness is a peculiar | brightest sayings his recollection could re- 
or towards the village where he was about to visit or charm of the life of Johnson ; Coleridge rather | cover, and the world has pronounced them to 
est to preach, with an eager step and his eye thought- | lectured than conversed. Conversation Is a be Bristol stones instead ot diamonds. But 
hie fully bent on the ground. He wore no distin- | game which requires two at least to play it; | though the conversation of Coleridge may 
. guishing dress, but the salutation of the natives as | but instead of allowing the balls to pass from | have been over-estimated by the disciples who 
a they passed attested their knowledge of his person | hand to hand, Coleridge kept them to himself, 'sat, or even knelt at his feet, it must have 
ng and their veneration for his character. I was | and tossed them up like a juggler. ‘He was | been a fine display. The infirmity of pur- 
struck with his mild and intelligent aspect, and his | 4 master of monologue,” said Madame de | pose, and vacillating tastes, which prevented 
Lius earnest and unassuming demeanour ; and I thought | Staél, “ but dialogue he did not understand.” | his producing a work that was worthy of his 
nee at the moment that I had nevet till then seen | rm), , consequence was, as we are told by his | powers, contributed to improve his colloquial 
the realized my previous idea of a devoted and genuine | | oH fe Sled 1 henset |auciitine. tin tad tenia lel ° 
ua mislonaey of the geunel.” | nephew, that some he tired, and some he sent | qualities. He had made irruptions into all 
hee he PN, A OY a YE sleep, for it is possible to be very instruc- _the regions of knowledge by turns, and though 
vn pic: Dade type ncn ae? rent S persnna' | tive, and very eloquent, and yet be wearisome. | he never stayed to complete the conquest, he 
sts, researches and sound literary accomplish- | amen tasli talon with wets. Wins * Baad 
$n: ments, we are indebted for much that will | * Conversation is but carving ; | ot ie 7 Ta oF oi, sant Ms 0 pi erg 
her tend to advance our knowledge of the means Carve for all, yourself is starving ; of 11S: Tab e- alk’ are conclusive evidence of 
sud. : “es ae: 5 Give no more to every guest the gain to his hearers from the extended range 
a of promoting Christianity among our Eastern Than he’s able to digest ;_ f] J Br ee ; “Sap pte 
its saa ores Give hin always of the prime, of his sympathies and studies. A more varied 
ibe- possessions. And but little at a time. volume could not be found; and if, inter- 
ean _ ee eee seul mingled with lofty speculations, discriminat- 
| Specimens of the Table-Talk of Samuel Taylor | And that you may have your due,, ing criticism, and amusing anecdotes, there 
es Coleridge. Third Edition. Murray. | " 8 ; sia are some observations which are common- 
ffe. Iv was a happv hour which brought Boswell | But Coleridge, who considered justly, that place or obscure, it 18 excusable that, with the 
, or into contact with Dr. Johnson. Not only are | the daintiest dish was his own, forgot that | fruit which dropped from the tree, a few of 
to we indebted to their intimacy for one of the | variety is part of the pleasures of a feast, and the leaves should have been gathered up. 
ire- best books that was ever penned, but for a | that even inferior viands are an agreeable | _ Everybody acquainted with the history of 
‘Te: large part of what is most admirable in the | change. is Be _— . — was a | saan is eg tsa sea peerage 
yme subseque ials . ius. | quently added the tedium of o yscurity. e- | Dowyer—was a dis inguished member of the 
eit ae. ig Patan a con Fas yp | silee that his mind was impregnated with an | worshipful company of Skinners. The bireh, 
est, numerous progeny, whose title to favour is in | abstruse philosophy, the very construction of | in his catechism, was the tree ot knowledge, 
ry: the precise proportion that they preserve the | his discourse made it difficult to follow. He | and he would have considered that day to 
rds lineaments, and inherit the virtues of the | detected resemblances between objects the | have been lost in which he had not flayed a 
nes parent. The principal merit of this unrivalled | most remote, and brought such varied trains boy. The spirit in which he administered 
the biography is in the table-talk of the hero. | of thought to illustrate his point, that few punishment may be guessed from his mode 
A Boswell was not the first to report conversa- | listeners had_the penetration to observe the | of administering consolation. 
een tion, but he is without dispute the first of | connexion. He travelled, as it were, a vast ‘« *« Boy!’ I remémber Bowyer saying to me once 
the reporters. The knight and the squire were circumference of knowledge, throwing out | when I was crying, the first day of ny return after 
ei worthy of one another,—each incomparable | lines towards his centre as he went along, and | the holidays, ‘ Boy! the school is your father! 
atic in his own degree. Variety of wisdom and | these hung like disjointed threads, till having | Boy! the school is your mother! Boy! the school 
xth information, foree and precision of language, | completed his circuit, he gathered them toge- | is your brother! the school is your sister! the 
logical dexterity, felicity of illustration, and gether, and tied the whole in a knot. Before Suc a pointy = inal ernie 
ties brilliancy of repartee, were never combined | he arrived at this triumphant conclusion he | #”4 all the rest of your relations! Let's have no 
ofer in colloquial discourse to the same extent | had often bewildered his auditors, to whom | ™OP° SYNGE: ’ 
nt ; that they were displayed by Dr. Johnson. | the mighty maze appeared without a plan. | | A puritan divine published a book with the 
the Boswell had none of these qualities. He was | Upon kindred spirits the ingenuity of his dis- title of * C rumbs of Comfort,’ but he and the 
to powerful neither as a writer nor a talker, but | quisitions, the diversity of his knowledge, the | master of Christ’s Hospital could hardly have 
rich of the writings and talk of others he was an | exuberance of his language, and the richness of | cut from the same loaf. The soothing strains 
jilo- exquisite judge. His taste was catholic, his | his imagery, made a prodigious impression. A | of Bowyer had more affinity with those of a 
ude hunger and thirst after knowledge insatiable. | portion of the effect must have been due to the | brother disciplinarian—Dr. Love—who tyran- 
can Le rubbed the ear wherever he found it, and deceitful lustre of extemporaneous discourse, | nized over Westminster scholars during the 
ple- sifted the wheat before he gathered it into | for nothing is preserve which can entirely | early part of the seventeenth century. A 
the his garner. His tact in winnowing should be | justify the hyperboles of his friends. While lady, on seeing the ‘ terrible rods,’ which were 
a study to the imitators who have not merely | he continued to unroll, in rapid succession, | ostentatiously displayed, wept at the contem- 
-_ stored up the chaff, but even the straw and | his endless stores, the mind was dazzled with | plation of the cruel prospects of her son. 
‘0 t0 the stubble. The success of the ‘Life of | the rich profusion, and had no leisure to | ‘ Mistress,” said the doctor, “be content; it 
con: Johnson’ gave fresh consequence to the | examine the texture of the fabric, or test the | matters not how big the rod, so long as it is 
n of ‘winged words’ of eminent men. The com- | purity of the gold which embroidered it. His | managed by the hands of Love.” “ Alas, 
the positions of a genius represent him in his high | nephew, anticipating the objection, affirms | says Fuller, who tells the story, ‘‘he was 
aln- and heroic state, and there must always have | that the splendour of his uncle’s conversation | only Love in name. ers, = Su 
ad been a desire to know how he spoke on ordi-| is inadequately represented in the present | To show that he was listening, Coleridge 
ae Dary occasions, when unrestrained by the | collection. But it is the best which years of | had a habit, in the pauses of conversation, of 
Sf formality and reserves which a public appear- | intercourse could supply, and the plea, rightly | exclaiming ‘‘ Undoubtedly.” A lady, whose 
anceimposes, But the companions who could | interpreted, means nothing more than that | tedious garrulity had extorted six-and-twenty 
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of these tributes, believed that she had van- | and he possesses a mind of great philosophical | 


uished him in six-and-twenty arguments. | acumen. 


nee, however, Coleridge was fairly worsted | 
by an antagonist as unpromising as the talka- 
tive lady. 


“ A Jew passed me several times crying out for | 


old clothes, in the most nasal and extraordinary 
tone I ever heard. At last I was so provoked, 
that I said to him, ‘Pray why can’t you say old 


stopped, and looking very gravely at me, said in a 
clear, and even fine accent, ‘Sir, I can say old 
clothes as well as you can; but if you had to say 


_Hence Mitford’s history, though immeasur- 
' _ably inferior in almost all points, has probably | 
clothes in a plain way, as I do now? The Jew | hed . greater number of readers than the | 


work of his more learned successor. 


With such qualifications and attain- | 
ments, he could not fail to produce a work of 
value and importance; but the excessive | 
caution with which he expresses his opinions, | 
and his want of the imaginative faculty, de- 
tract much from the interest of his work. 


Mr. | 


| Grote’s history is beyond all comparison the 


so ten times a minute, for an hour together, you | 


, 


would say ogh clo, as 1 do now; 
off. I was so confounded with the justice of his 
retort, that I followed and gave hima shilling, the 
only one I had.” 

f the book had been now published for the 


and so he marched | 


first time, the liveliness of the lighter, and the | 


exalted excellence of the graver, parts would 
have afforded many delightful extracts. The 
girl in the fairy tale, whose mouth, when she 


most valuable of the three. 


Equal to Dr. | 


Thirlwall in learning, he possesses the advan- | 


tage of a practical knowledge of political 


y; 1ta > ta ae oY ¢ of | ‘ 
affairs, and has devoted a greater amount _ physical wants of our nature to engross their whole 
He also | 


time and thought to his subject. 
expresses his opinions with more decision and 
more energy, and fixes the attention of his 


_ readers by the striking nature of his views. 
We have also been fortunate with the | 


spoke, dropped pearls and roses, was hardly | 


an exaggerated type of men like Coleridge ; 
and his nephew, in gleaning up the roses 

before they withered, has preserved a nosegay 

Pe ~ living, and woven a garland for the 
ead. 
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A History of Greece, from the Earliest Times to 
the Destruction of Corinth, B.c. 146. Mainly 
based upon that of Connop Thirlwall, D.D., 
Bishop of St. David's. ‘By Dr. Leonhard 


smaller histories of Greece, which are chiefly | 
The histories | 


intended for the use of schools. 


'of Mr. Malkin, published by the Society for 


the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge, of Mr. 
Keightley, and of Mr. Carr, are all respect- 
able performances, and evince knowledge and 
judgment on the part of the authors. The 
present work, however, by Dr. Schmitz, is a 
decided improvement upon them, and will, 


_we imagine, supersede them in most of our 


Schmitz, F.R.S.E., Rector of the High | 


School of Edinburgh. Longmans. 
Tae English language is fortunate in its his- 
torians of Greece. While the Germans, with 


| Niebuhr’s ‘ Lectures.’ 


schools. Dr. Schmitz is favourably known to 
the scholars of this country by a similar work 





dividuals, especially in regard to everything con. 
nected with the cultivation of intellect and taste. 
We there hold communion with a people which not 
only was inspired with a glowing love of its country 
and its liberty, but has produced in the arts, jn 
poetry, in oratory, and in philosophy, the noblest 
and sublimest works to which the human mind has 
hitherto given birth, and which have ever been, 


_and probably always will be, the highest models 


for study and imitation. A nation in which all 
these excellencies attained so great a degree of per. 
fection, and were so harmoniously blended together, 
has existed only once in the history of the world: 
and the fairest flower of humanity is assuredly 
entitled to claim the deepest interest and the most 
earnest attention of those who aspire to what is 
highest in man, and do not allow the merely 


being. Although the Greek nation has long since 
departed from the scene of history, yet its glory is 
immortalised by the deeds of its heroes, the writ- 


| ings of its poets and sages, and by the works of its 


on Roman history, and by his translation of | 


The present work is 


'mainly based upon Dr. Thirlwall’s Greek 


all their classical learning, do not yet possess | 
a single history of Greece of a scholarlike | 
nature and of a comprehensive character, we | 


have three valuable histories of this remark- 
able people, of which the literature of any 
nation might be proud. Mitford's work, 
although marked by glaring defects, and 
greatly inferior in learning to those of his two 
successors, was, at the time of its publication, 
a great improvement upon all preceding clas- 


History, especially in the first part, down to 


artists, which still excite the admiration of those 

who are most competent to judge of their beauties, 

and still exercise their influence upon the best 

literary and artistic productions of our own time. 
* * * *% ) 


‘Some persons believe that the history of Rome 
is more practically useful than that of Greece ; and 
reasons in support of this opinion are certainly not 
wanting, especially as Rome and her institutions 
may, in a more direct manner, be regarded as the 
basis upon which most of our social and _ political 
institutions have been reared, and of which they 
are, in fact, further developments. But in every: 
thing that ennobles man—mentally, morally, and 
esthetically, the history of Greece possesses nume- 


_rous examples of the most striking kind; and it 


the account of the Peloponnesian war. It pos. | 


sesses the merits and defects of the bishop’s 


work, being distinguished for learning, but | 


deficient in interest. The great characters 
and the striking events of Greek history do 


may be safely asserted that human life, in all the 
variety of its manifestations, is nowhere more com- 
pletely exhibited than in the history of the Greek 
states. If, further, the importance of the history 
of a nation is to be estimated by the influence 
which it has exercised upon contemporary nations 


_ and upon posterity, and if we allow intellectual in- 


not stand out with sufficient prominence and | 


boldness; and we fear that most readers will 
still read with greater pleasure the animated 
pages of Goldsmith's superficial performance, 


than the correct but somewhat dry narrative 


sical histories, and still holds its ground as a_ 


work of considerable merit. 
English, grossly unjust to Pericles, Demos- 
thenes, and the great patriots, foolishly in- 
dulgent and partial to Dionysius and the other 
tyrants, blind to all the excellencies of the 

thenian democracy, and seeing nothing but 
its vices and its follies,—the very faults of Mit- 
ford’s work had the effect of producing some of 
its peculiar excellencies. Setting out with a 
determined hatred of democracy, and resolved 
to overthrow the current notions respecting 
many portions of Greek history, Mitford was 
obliged to study diligently the ancient autho- 
rities, and was thus led to correct numerous 
mistakes on several important points, which 


had been up to his time handed down from 


eneration to generation without question. 
ven his prejudices made him write with 
earnestness, and thus imparted liveliness to 


Written in bad | 


| that of Greece. 


of Thirlwall, as given in Dr. Schmitz’s pages. | 


We cannot help thinking that Dr. Schmitz 


_ would have produced a more interesting work, | 


his narrative; and his history, with all its 
deficiencies, has always been an interesting | 


and readable book. The ‘ History of Greece,’ 
bee Thirlwall, the present Bishop of St. 

vid's, was a great improvement upon Mit- 
ford’s. The Bishop is a far superior scholar 
to the Hampshire squire; not only is he 
better acquainted with the language and 
literature of Greece, but he has made him- 
self master of the numerous treatises and dis- 
sertations which have appeared in Germany 
upon the various topics connected with his 


subject ; he writes ina clear and elegant style, | some and useful lessons for states as well as for in. 


_ know how to appreciate the noblest attributes of 
humanity. 
_tory is as delightful, refreshing, and invigorating, 
| as that exercise of the imagination when, in times 
_ of trouble and adversity, we try to forget the actual 


if he had discarded the bishop's guidance, and 
written his history entirely afresh. In an 
abridgment it is almost impossible to avoid 
some degree of tedium. The Introduction, 
which comes from Dr. Schmitz exclusively, is 
a favourable specimen of his style:— 


“At the very threshold of European history, 
before any other nation of our continent is known 
even by name, we meet in its south-eastern portion 
with a people which presents to us mankind in its 
beautiful and poetical infancy, and gradually rises 
to the full vigour and restless intellectual activity 
of early manhood. Much beyond this state it never 
proceeded, for its career was cut short by internal 
dissensions and the all-absorbing power of Rome. 
The history of Greece in her best days, therefore, 
is the history of European mankind in the age of 
its youth, when all its mental and physical powers 
displayed a vigour, activity, and fertility which will 
never cease to awaken the admiration of those who 


To dwell upon and study such a his- 


world by which we are surrounded, and betake 
ourselves to the fair regions of our youth, so full of 
poetry, beauty, and happiness. But it is not plea- 
sure and recreation only that we seek and find in 
the history of Greece: its pages, like those of the 
history of all civilized nations, abound in whole- 





fluence a higher place than that which is the result 
of military conquest, then the history of no other 
nation can compete in usefulness and interest with 
Greece did not conquer the world 
by the sword, indeed; but she subdued it by the 
superiority of her genius in art and literature, and 
has thereby acquired an empire more vast and more 
enduring than that which was established by the 
arms of the Romans, who, themselves, cheerfully 
owned that the Greeks were their masters in all 
the nobler achievements of the human mind. The 
Greeks extended and communicated to other nations 
the blessings of civilized life, by means of peaceful 
colonization along the shores of the Mediterranean 
and the Black Sea, in Asia, Africa, Sicily, Southern 
Italy, and Gaul; while the conquests of Alexander 
spread Greek culture and literature from the Medi- 
terranean to the Indus: so that, about the begin- 
ning of the Christian era, every man of rank and 
education, from the Indus to the shores of the 
Atlantic Ocean, was familiar with the language an 
literature of Greece. Providence seems to have 
chosen this as one of the great means for facilitating 
the extension of Christianity; inasmuch as the 
documents of the Christian religion, being com 
posed in Greek, thus became accessible at once to 
all educated persons throughout the civilized 
world,” 


The internal condition of Greece during 
the Peloponnesian war is thus introduced by 
our author :— 


“It is difficult to give a fair and satisfactory 
estimate of this great and stirring period, for the 
ancient authors themselves are diametrically oP 
posed in the views they take of it. If we cons 
modern historians, we shall find in most of them 4 
sort of preconceived opinion or conviction, that the 
Peloponnesian war forms the conclusion of the 
bright portion of Greek history. All, however, ar€ 
agreed, that throughout this period Athens 18 the 
centre of interest, and that the other parts of the 
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Greek world only contribute to complete the history 
of that one state, the type of the intellectual culture 
of all the rest. Fvery one must feel himself con- 
strained to recognise the undisputed pre-eminence 
of that wonderful city, and to share in the admira- 
tion which is so cheerfully bestowed upon it; and 
this will be done more readily by those who judge 
of the greatness of a state, not from the mere dis- 


play of physical strength, but from the spiritual | 


and intellectual influence which always subdues 
and outlives the mere physical strength of man and 
his institutions. 
ingly, we shall have mainly to speak of Athens, 


mouth of Pericles, give us a fresh and glowing pic- 
ture of the greatness of Athens, and after the death 
of that distinguished statesman, the historian pic- 
tures in dark colours the forlorn condition of an 
ill-advised people, which became more and more 
reckless and demoralized. Further on, when de- 
scribing the scenes of horror which occurred at 
Coreyra, he speaks in still sadder strains of the 
demoralization that broke in upon all Greece in 
consequence of the war. From numerous allusions 
we must conclude, that he considered the Pelopon- 
nesian war as a malady, the inevitable result of 
which would be the ruin of Athens. His great 
contemporary, Aristophanes, was of the same 
opinion; in the luxuriant playfulness of his ima- 
gination, he uttered many a wise and serious admo- 
nition to the men of peace and to the admirers of 
the great times of old, who in vain laboured to 
withstand, not to say, to check the rolling torrent 
of unbridled democracy. All the great minds of 
Athens, who still speak to us in their works, bear 
witness that the real greatness and the golden age 
of Athens had then departed. This mode of viewing 
things is as old as the human race itself; but we, 
to whom the Peloponnesian war appears only as an 
integral part in the development of Greece, must 
confess, that although after that time Athens did 
not advance in her victorious career of conquest, 
yet her political greatness was as yet by no means 
undermined ; while on the other hand, her spiritual 
and intellectual vigour not only did not suffer 
through her unfavourable external circumstances, 
but on the contrary, was to all appearance as 
steadily progressing and flourishing as if the poli- 
tical consequences of her long-continued struggles 
had passed by without producing any effect what- 
ever upon the freshness and productive powers of 
the Athenian mind. As, therefore, we estimate 
the life and prosperity of a nation by the results of 
its mental activity, we must extend the flourishing 
period of Greek history down to the time when 
Macedonia exercised its influence and power in the 
affairs of Greece. For the period from the end of 
the Peloponnesian war down to the breaking up of 
the vast Macedonian empire is so rich in products 
of art and literature, that in variety and univer- 
sality it undoubtedly supasses the earlier and hap- 
pier times, There is only one characteristic differ- 
ence, though that is certainly an important one, 
between the two centuries: fancy, imagination, 
and poetical emotion now give place to the powers 
of thought and reflection, and poetry is supplanted 
by learning.” 

Dr. Schmitz’s manual will be of great 
value, not only to schools, but to all persons 
Who are anxious to obtain a correct knowledge 
of Greek history, and cannot find time to 
peruse the voluminous works of Thirlwall 
and of Grote. 








The Bridal and the Bridle: or. our TToney- 
moon Lvip in the East in 1850. Bentley. 
Ix these days, when the uttermost parts of 
the earth are explored, or rather hurried over, 
by our countrymen; when lawyers in the long 
vacation may be found a few days after they 
iave been arguing themselves hoarse in the 
hoisome atmosphere of Westminster Hall, 
eating pates de chamois on the Simplon, glid- 
ing in carrioles amidst the gloom of a Nor- 
Wegian forest, or even bringing back from 


In the following pages, accord- | 


Jerusalem legitimate claims to the style and 
title of Hadji; when these things are daily 
done and chronicled, we open a new book of 


travels with despair and dread, apprehensive | 
that its pages will be filled with wearisome | 
description, that lowest of all literary merits. | 


But the label on the book before us made us 
hopeful, for we had an intuitive perception 
that its author was no common-place man, 


of his first chapter confirmed this conjecture. 


|The majority of mankind—and womankind, 
‘‘The speeches which Thucydides puts into the | 





too, wemight add—conceivethat theact of mar- 
riage is sufficiently exciting in itself to render 


any other excitement unnecessary ; and seek | 


for a brief seclusion from the world, rather for 
the sake of enjoying the first-fruits of a little 
sweet sympathetic repose. Not so our author, 
who had no sooner become a Benedict, than, 
tiring of Paris in a few hours, he determined 
to signalize his honeymoon in a manner rarely 
paralleled by a newly-married couple. * Shall 


we go to Turkey, Emily?” quoth he, to his | 


‘Shall we go 


’ 


bride. ‘Iam quite ready.” 
through Bosnia and ride to Constantinople P’ 
“* Nothing I should like better,” was the reply 
of the fair Emily, and in two days they were 
en route. O happy, happy husband! to possess 
a wife with so congenial a spirit; for to the 
credit of the lady be it here recorded that she 
appears to have endured toils, privations, 
fatigues, aud dangers, a tithe of which would 
appal any ordinary bride. 

Although the roughing begins early in the 
journey, it is when they arrived at Belgrade, 
where the ride commenced, that we become 
fairly interested in their progress; and that 
they were an object of curiosity to the in- 
habitants of that town is evident, for we are 
told that— 


‘“‘Never were two owls in the daylight more 
mobbed and worried by small birds; never were 
hawks more relentlessly chased across the sky by 
flocks of unwarlike sparrows, than we were 
harassed and tormented wherever we turned our 
steps. The Frank quarter,—the Greek quarter,—— 
the Turkish quarter,—the Jew quarter. All, all 
poured forth their swarms of yelling children, 
giggling women, and staring men. 

‘“The reports of our intended journey had circu- 
lated rapidly from Carlstadt along the frontier, 
and reached Belgrade before our arrival, and as 
Emily was the first English lady who had ever 
attempted to perform the journey on horseback, or, 
as I believe, ever dreamed of it at all, we became 
the recognized and legitimate lions of Belgrade.” 


Of course they hired a courier, and, after 
purchasing a multitude of necessaries for their 
journey, and making their various arrange- 
ments, they left Belgrade in the following 
fashion :— 


“T wore a light holland coat, a pair of scarlet 
Turkish trousers, boots, and spurs, with a turban 
of scarlet, twisted on a red fez cap. To tie myself 
up in my sashes was, every day, a work of time 
and labour. First, I rolled an immensely thick 
and heavy shawl several times round my waist ; 
then I tied on a crimson shawl, and buckled on a 
broad leather belt, constructed in the oriental 
fashion, to carry a perfect arsenal of arms, stuck 
into which were my good Turkish yataghan, 
pistols, and daggers. 

‘‘On the present occasion, I placed my pistols 
in their holsters. Over my belt I tied a long scarf 
of scarlet silk, with fringed ends. Emily equipped 
herself in a monstrous Tuscan straw hat, as a pro- 
tection against the sun; and from her scarlet sash 
peeped the crossed hilt of a dagger, and the butts 
of a brace of pocket-pistols. 

‘‘ We saw the six horses in the court below, and 
watched the long and clumsy operation of saddling 
them, Jovon was very busy and bustling; Gio- 





l : : - 
vanni, very shrill and self-important ; and, at last, 
| the baggage and mattrasses were 


ggag piled on the back 
of the luckless beast who was to carry them, giving 
very much the appearance of a loaded camel to 
that generous steed. 

‘* Meanwhile, the windows and balconies of the 
hotel, overlooking the court-yard, were crowded 
with officers and other well-dressed people; and 
ever and anon some one passed our lattice, walking 


( | along the balcony, and peeping in at the new lions, 
and an introduction to him at the threshold | 





as if our room were in reality a den for wild beasts. 
At length we heard the horses were ready, and 
descended the stairs of the hotel to the archway 
between the court and the street. The throng 
there had increased to the number of some hun- 
dreds, but all were grave as oysters, and preserved 
as solemn an air as might be expected from a mob 
of Swiss patriots, assembled to witness the execu- 
tion of the renowned William Tell. 

‘The officers present kept order and silence in 
the crowd; but it was scarcely needed: they were 
all as mute as stock-fish, and looked like people 
who had come to witness an incredible feat, and 
evidently regarded it as no laughing matter. One 
by one, the horses were brought up and mounted. 
Emily had a European saddle; so had the Tartar. 
The Suridgee had the usual saddle of the country 
——a mighty tower of sheepskins and cloths, placed 
on a high wooden framework, on the horse’s back. 

‘Giovanni, with a cloak and a number of 
cushions, made one of the red saddles a tolerably 
comfortable and endurable seat; whilst I mounted 
a similar one, but without the adjuncts. Tho 
Tartar flourished his long pipe-stick ; the Suridgee 
buried the sharp angles of his shovel-shaped 
stirrups in his steed’s flanks; and forth we ambled, 
cleaving the crowd in twain, as a vessel divides the 
waves.” 


We must confess that upon arriving at 
the end of the above extract, our curiosit 
respecting ‘ //imi/y’ was far from. satisfied. 
Her lord’s attire is minutely described, but 
in the absence of definite information, are we 
to conclude that she too wore scarlet trousers, 
boots and spurs? ‘These, it must be granted, 
would be in perfect keeping with the butts of 
the brace of pistols peeping from her sash, 
and our own eyes have beheld fair equestrians 
in southern lands mounted ex cavalier, par 
préférence. The heat was intense, so much 
so, that the cloudless sky looked like a blazing 
furnace: but occasionally they had other 
meteorological sufferings to ite as the 
following extract attests :— 


‘We had travelled for about two hours, when, 
from the black mountain range, a terrific tempest 
of wind and rain came driving down upon us. The 
thunder bellowed, and the lightning flashed fear- 
fully from the cloudy and shadowy peaks of the 
threatening Balkan. The Tartar dashed to the 
baggage horse, seized the umbrellas and gave them 
to us; but, alas! the fierce wind turned them 
inside out in an instant, and nearly bore us and 
them away together, while the rain dashed in tor- 
rents in our faces, and soon drenched us as com- 
pletely as if we had been dragged through a river. 
Vainly did we lash the miserable brutes of post 
hacks, —they would not move faster than about five 
miles an hour, The very Tartar, ia his oilskin 
capote and huge boots, was dripping like a river 
god; the Suridgee looked like a drowned rat, Gio- 
vanni implored his patron saint, Emily resembled 
a Nereid, and I myself u»held a useless umbrella 
with exceeding difficulty, while carrying water 
enough in my petticoat, like Turkish trousers, once 
scarlet, but now, alas! maroon colour, to supply a 
thirsty Arab village. 

“We rode for some hours dripping, drenched, 
and chilled, until we came to a solitary and dreary 
looking post-house, where we unloaded the bag- 
gage-horse, changed our clothes, having first 
turned the postmaster out of his only room for the 
purpose, got some hot water with great trouble, 
hunted out a flask of brandy from a bag, and made 


5 . 
a wholesome and invigorating repast of unripe 
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cherries, cucumbers, eggs, and black ligneous | 
bread. It was about the middle of the next day | 
when we arrived at Altzenissa, under as scorching 
a sun as ever threatened to addle northern brain.” | 
Why, surely after this, ‘Emily’—we can 
no longer call her fair—is acclimated for any | 
expedition, and we shall not be surprised to 


pain, cruelty, and ferocity; the sabre cut that 
crossed the cheek, and the agonized look, gave 
this bloody trophy a most ghastly appearance. 
The other heads were all dreadfully mutilated by 


‘sabre cuts, and the faces shockingly disfigured. 


Iovon bore back the grim proof of Turkish justice, 
and we returned to our breakfast.” 


F '» 
hear of her volunteering to discover the source |“ And we returned to our breakfast!” we 


of the Nile, or Franklin in the Polar regions. | ate not told ‘ with what appetite,’ but we pre- 


But her courage and indifference to sights that 
would send an ordinary lady into hysterics, 
are as extraordinary as her bodily powers 
of endurance. After riding twelve hours— 
think of that ye effeminate Alpine mule-riders 
—our pair arrive at the ruinous old Turkish 
town of Sarkjee, where, we are assured, hard 
mats were luxurious sleeping couches :— 

‘‘ Early the next morning we were awakened by 
a heavy trampling in the loft over our heads, of 
which we afterwards discovered the cause. Our 
toilet, as usual, was soon completed,—a short pro- 
cess where people sleep half dressed,—and we 
made Giovanni get us some breakfast. The face 


of the worthy Neapolitan expressed mingled horror | 
and triumph, and he tried hard once more to per- | 


suade us, even then, to give up our journey, and 
retrace our steps on account of the robbers, by 
whom he said the roads were infested. We were 
_ used to his croaking, and only laughed at his fear ; 
and I assured him, on the colonel’s authority, that 
no such personages were in existence. 

‘‘ Watching until I was ata distance from Emily, 
the Silician Calchas drew near, and told me, ina 
tone of mystery, that the heads of four robbers had 
been that night cut off, and brought in a few hours 
since by some mounted Arnaut troopers, and were 
at that very time actually in the loft over our 
sleeping and breakfast room. Thus was our noisy 
réveille accounted for. 

‘« He begged me not to mention this to ‘ Madame,’ 
for fear of the shock to her nerves; but I at once 
told her, and made him relate the whole story to 
us both, in utter disregard of his warning, and 
very reluctant countenance. 

‘* It seems that a band of eight of these ruffians, 
all Turks and Moslems of the south, had attacked a 
party of travellers in a rocky defile on the frontier, 
vetween Bulgaria and Roumelia. They had bound 
the only man of the company to a tree, and murdered 
his mother and sister before his eyes, when a party 
of cavalry rode up, and, alarmed by the cries of the 
unhappy victim, charged the robbers; but these 
fierce marauders, far from flying, defended them- 
selves with great ferocity against their assailants. 
A desperate skirmish ensued ; several soldiers were 
wounded, but four of the robbers were captured, 
and beheaded on the spot by the keen sabres of the 
infuriated troopers. The four remaining desper- 
adoes who composed the band, made their escape 
with wonderful agility, and gained the rocky 
mountain fastnesses, where even the fleet-footed 
Albanians were unable to follow them. 

‘Their course was tracked to the hills of the 
north, and the bodies of their slain comrades, with 
their yataghans and pistols, splendidly ornamented 
with silver, remained the booty of the conquerors. 
But the spoil was divided ; the limbs of the wretches 
were left to wolf and wild dog, eagle, or vulture, 
and the heads were brought in to be shown to the 


‘sume that Emily’s was not dismayed by the 
| ghastly heads, the sight of which would have 
effectually banished hunger from ourselves. 
We promise the readers of this strange 
‘Bridal,’ other adventures not less piquant 
than the foregoing. The author and ‘ Emily’ 
—we must apologise for this familiarity, but 
| really we know no other name for the lady— 
arrived safely at Constantinople, ‘‘ under a 
sun that would soon have cooked a beef- 
steak ;” and as there is no mention of their 
own flesh having suffered by the heat to that 
| extent, we take it for granted that our author 
and ‘ Emily’ are ready and willing to start on 
‘another ride, while we, as anticipatory re- 





| viewers of their next book, hope to meet with 
them again amid the celestials of China. 








Outlines of Physical Geography. By Edward 

Hughes, F.R.G.S., with aight Maps com- 

iled by William Hughes, F.R.G.S. 
Sco Edition. Longmans. 

| Elements of Physical Geography, with Out- 

lines of Geology, Mathematical Geography, 

and Astronomy. By Hugo Reid. Edin- 

burgh: Oliver and Boyd. 

As straws show the direction of the wind, so 
little books mark the course of the stream of 
thought. Here are two very little books, yet 
| full of good matter, well condensed. We, who 
/remember the dry and unconnected details 
‘taught during our school-boy days, under 
| the name of Geography, cannot but envy the 

ag ag of the rising generation of urchins. 
lad who pores over the full, yet not over- 
crowded, physical chart of the globe ap- 
pare to Mr. Reid’s manual, or the excel- 
ent little charts and maps which illustrate 
Mr. Hughes’s compact ‘ Outlines,’—maps so 
graphic and curious that the dullest of dunces 
= : scarcely behold them without trying to 
chink, 

The rapid progress of the study of Physical 
Geography in Britain of late years is indeed 
one of the most gratifying signs of the march 
of education in a right direction. Ten years 
ago, we sought in vain for cheap charts of 
isothermal lines, of oceanic currents, and at- 
mospheric phenomena. They are now easil 
procured at very small cost. There is evi- 
dently a great demand for physical maps—a 
demand increasing every day. They are in 
themselves the best treatises on the pheno- 
mena they exhibit, the nature and extent 





= in command of the cavalry regiments at 
rkjee, before whom also the rescued captive was | 
taken in his grief, that he might give his evidence. 

‘*The extirpation of the whale gang of these | 
dreaded outlaws was hoped for, as they had com. | 
mitted many outrages, especially on Christian tra- | 
vellers. We asked to see the heads, half doubting | 
their reality, and on Giovanni's showing evident | 
reluctance to obeying our wishes, we went out on | 
the verandah to insist upon their being shown to | 
us. Most reluctantly the Tartar went up to the | 
loft and brought down a small sack, containing 
two of them. 

** He slowly drew out the first by its scalp lock, | 
disclosing the shaven crown of a Wiembneas and a | 
dark fierce looking face. The dead man’s black 


beard and glaring eyes, the mingled expression of many, 


\of which are brought more rapidly to our 


comprehension through an appeal to the eye, 


than can be done by any description, how- 


ever extended. Moreover, they address the 
understanding rather than the memory, and 
as we look, we meditate, combine, and com- 
are; whereas, in studying through the me- 
ium of a treatise, we are too often content 


_to recollect what we have read, without 


making an effort after inquiry and original 
thought. The beautiful igldientions of Messrs. 
Johnston, of Edinburgh, have, unquestion- 
ably, been the main agents in effecting this 
desirable movement in favour of a delightful 
science. What Berghaus has done in Ger- 
they have done in Britain; and the 


e can fancy the delight of the intelligent | 











influence of the Physical Atlas is now felt in 
all departments of science upon which the 
subjects of its admirable maps bear. The 
sodleaio the botanist, and the zoologist wil] 
scarcely venture in future on their more ex. 
tended researches without carefully collating 
their respective data, and comparing them 
with the existing physical phenomena of our 
globe. The time is assuredly approaching 
when the geographical and geological distri. 
bution of an animal or vegetable form will be 
minutely inquired into, and compared with 
determining influences before a naturalist will 
venture to pronounce a definite opinion on its 
specific value. The agriculturist is becoming 
keenly alive to the value of inquiries in physi- 
eal geography; and it iswithmuch pleasure that 
we have examined some most interesting maps 
of the physical phenomena affecting the climate 
of the British Islands, delineated express] 
with a view to their bearing on practical agri- 
culture, in recent numbers of that great organ 
of British cultivators, the ‘Journal of the 
Agricultural Society.’ It speaks well for the 
intelligence of the country when we find our 
landlords and farmers not merely appreciating 
these researches, but holding them in suc 
esteem as to offer prizes for the best essays on 
the subject of the climatology of Britain in its 
relation to vegetation. 

It must be a source of deep gratification to 
the illustrious Humboldt, a patriarch among 
philosophers, to see in his old age the science 
of which he was the chief organizer, assuming 
that certainty and importance, more than half 
a century ago predicted by him as its ultimate 
lot. He nursed it in its infancy; he has lived 
to see the child grow into a giant; no surly 
monster frightening away multitudes by ter- 
rifie technicalities, but a benign, comprehen- 
sible, peace-making giant, who goes about 
reconciling the sciences and bringing them 
together, teaching them their mutual interests 
and the necessity of union for the discovery 
of truth. Under the auspices of Humboldt, 
his country, Prussia, became the chief centre 
of good works in Physical Geography; and 
many are the excellent treatises on the various 
sections of the science which we owe to Ger- 
man naturalists and natural philosophers. 
Among the most valuable contributions to 
this science which have ever appeared, are the 
maps of the monthly isothermal lines of the 
globe, recently constructed by Professor Dove, 
of Berlin. The British Association has ren- 
dered incalculable service to meteorological 
and natural history science, by circulating 
these most interesting and suggestive docu- 
ments, and their accompanying memoirs, 
translations of which we owe to the disinter- 
ested zeal of Colonel Sabine and his accom- 
plished wife. Toa reflecting and devout mind, 
the contemplation of a physical chart is full 
of suggestion. When we behold the curves 
of equal temperature, winding in wavy lines 
across the face of continents and of oceans; 
when we trace the rise of climate with the 
flow of oceanic currents from the south, dis- 
pensing comforts and pleasures to races 0 
men who otherwise might have been sunk 12 
frigid barbarism and become dwarfed into 
mockeries of the human form divine; whet 
we mark the spread and limitation of the 
various cultivated sources of human food, an 
compare the range of wheat and barley, maize 
and rice, the vine and the cocoa-nut, with the 
phenomena of heat and moisture, wind aD 
tide, which combine to regulate the diffusion 
of man’s food; when we observe how all the 
myriad kinds of animals and plants have thei! 
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resence determined and distribution regu- 
fated by similar combinations ; and when we 
note how the physical and moral characters of 
nations, their pursuits, their literature, their 
science are deeply modified by the atmo- 
spheric and terrestrial conditions by which 
hey severally are surrounded, we cannot fail 
to recognise the all-pervading care of a Divine 
Providence working out the destinies of man 
through the influences amid which he has been 

laced by the will of an all-wise Creator. 

A portion of Mr. Reid's little book which, to- 
gether withthatof Mr. Hughes,wehave deemed 
worthy ofa brief, but prominent notice, is de- 
voted to a short summary of the elements of 
geology, a science properly constituting no 
small part of physical geography. We are glad 
to see this attempt at introducing geological 
knowledge into schools, and, accepting in part 
the will for the deed, are not inclined to criticise 
too closely what is here set forth. It is full 
time now to introduce the rudiments of geology 
into general education ; the more so, since few 
people profess to ignore the subject altogether, 
vhilst almost as few possess more than a 
smattering of that delightful and mind-ex- 
panding science. It will not do to let pro- 
fessedly educated men retain much longer the 
vague and, to any person who has made him- 
self fairly acquainted with the results of geo- 
logical research, absurd notions which prevail 
among them respecting the relations of the or- 
ganic and inorganic features of our planet to 
the lapse of time necessary to bring them about 
such as they now are. People in general hold 
opinions on geological matters now which can 
only be compared with the notions that popu- 
larly prevailed about astronomy three or four 
centuries ago. The elements of the latter 
science are now taught in every well-regulated 
school, or, if not acquired before, are at least 
learned at the University. A manor boy who 
would assert in company that the sun moves 
round the earth is a rara avis not likely to be 
met with, if not altogether extinct; yet we 
may every day hear educated people making 
assertions respecting the earth’s structure 
fully as absurd. 








The Hunting Field. By Harry Hieover. 
Longmans. 

Harry Hizover is the most accomplished 
‘horseman’ among the writers of the day. 
With the hack and the harness-horse, the 
carter, the hunter, the racer, he is equally 
familiar, can ride, drive, train, breed, feed, 
and give a reason and an anecdote, the gather- 
ings of some forty years’ experience, for all his 
doings. Authorship he adopted late in life, 
not because he liked it, but because it was 
one way of getting a living. Herefers to this 
fact so often, (as ifit needed any apology,) that 
there can be no indelicacy in mentioning it. 
The result is, that, although he can teach much 
about riding and driving, in writing he has still 
something to learn; and if he wishes to main- 
tain the popularity he has justly acquired by 
the spirit with which he has treated familiar 
subjects, he must learn it. 

‘The Hunting Field’ is a sequel to the 
author's previous volume on Road iding, and 
will be found useful to the numerous class who 
annually take the field without having had 
the advantage of an apprenticeship, com- 
mencing in petticoats on pony-back, and ter- 
minating with eight thorough-breds ina Melton 
stable. The first part of the volume is occu- 
pied by a somewhat lame defence of fox 
hunting. The glorious sport at present needs 
no defence, Fox hunting and good farming 





go together. No serious attack has ever been 
made on it, but when any one enters the field 
for the purpose of me down hounds, 
horses, and foxes, and reducing the young 
blood of the country to constitutional walks, 
we should rather rely on a specimen of Harry 
Hieover’s horsemanship than on his penman- 
ship for obtaining a favourable verdict from 
the non-sporting public. 

Passing over, then, his poetry and puns, 
and political economy, we will take the follow- 
ing specimen of his better vein, one of the 
daguerreotype sketches in which he so much 
excels, of ‘Not a beggar, but a banker, on 
horseback :’— . 

*‘ Hunting with the old Berkley, an old dog-fox 
in the Clicketting season was found near Beacons- 
field, and gave us such a straight twister to the 
neighbourhood of the good town of Amersham, as 
left the field ‘few and far between.’ <A stranger 
was out, spicy in all his appurtenances, quite cor- 
rect, but new. He was mounted on a really mag- 
nificent chesnut horse, in shape, make, and style of 
going a hunter all over. He evidently knew his 
business, while it shortly became equally apparent 
that his master did not. He was a man of perhaps 
forty, a good-humoured looking soul, and no want 
of quaintness in his expression of countenance, yet 
perfectly unassuming in his carriage and manner. 
I, like others, addressed the stranger, and made 
my introduction by what seldom fails to meet 
courteous reception ; namely, admiring his horse, 
who justly merited my encomiums in all things 
save one, his condition. Fine he was in his coat, 
fresh on his legs, and in high spirits and vigour, 
but the condition spoke of the dealer’s, not the 
hunting stable. 

‘‘The hounds were scarcely in cover before one 
threw his tongue. The cheer of the huntsman 
showed the challenge came from one to be trusted ; 
others flew at the halloo and joined chorus. A 
minute after Pug showed close to me, broke at 
once, threw up his brush, and went off at score. 
Seeing him shortly change his point, go straight 
up what little wind there was, and taking into con- 
sideration the time of year, I felt satisfied he was a 
stranger, and made up my mind for a rattler, which 
he gave us, and ran to earth in his own country 
and home; he did not run up wind for nothing. 
Now to return to the stranger. He certainly did 
not, as Beckford represents some gentleman to 
have done, show any indication of attempting to 
catch the fox; but the moment the hounds showed 
they meant such undertaking, away he went, and 
right merrily he went. The hounds, with noses 
up, sterns down, and giving themselves no time for 
talking, went at such a pace that hurry them on as 
he might, the scent was so good, and Pug went so 
straight, he could do no harmtothem. To do him 
justice, fear he had none; at all he went, and 
though sometimes nearly over the pommel of his 
saddle, at others thrown up till he stood over it 
like the Colossus at Rhodes, and at others indulging 
in a little lateral inclination, with a loose rein, his 
blooming chesnut topped all in gallant style; and 
though, as we sometimes do on seeing a man much 
inebriated on horseback, I expected to see the rider 
grassed, he kept on like a trump. We had run 
perhaps three miles without a check enough to 
take a horse off his stride. ‘ Well,’ thought I, 
‘neighbour, if in your nag’s condition he lasts 
much longer, I am no prophet.’ In a field or two 
further I saw the chestnut make a flounder on 
landing overa fence. ‘Oh! you're there, are you, 
at last,’ thought I. Our Mazeppa on the not wild, 
but now tame, horse gave him a cram, and sent 
him along across part of a deep ploughed field. 
‘Who ho! for a hundred,’ thought I, ‘before you 
reach the next fence.’ I saw the chesnut stretch 
his neck out, give a swelling sigh and sob, his stroke 
shortened, and he stopped, regularly planted.” 

‘The Hunting Field,’ then, has been writ- 
ten for the use of novices, who have a taste 
for sport, and are in need of experience. The 
happy recipient of an unexpected legacy, the 





undergraduate on his arrival from a non- 
sporting country, or the man who, like Peter 
Beckford, cannot ride without an object, may 
take to the hunting field, supposing he knows 
how to sit a horse, and by degrees acquire 
needful skill, without foolishly endangering his 
neck, or riding over the hounds. Of course it is 
impossible for any man to learn horsemanship 
from a book, but he may learn what he is not 
to do, and that is important. Accordingly, 
we have a useful sancdolaal chapter on stud 
and other grooms, on choosing Leche, on 
conduct at cover side, at the start, in the run, 
and at the finish, all sensibly written, save 
and except certain silly sneers at the author's 
principal readers, the middle-class sportsmen, 
and a piece of fulsome flattery of a notorious 
professional steeple-chaser. To men who 
from youth upwards have had the advantage 
of following such packs as the Beaufort, the 
Beevor, the Pytchley, or the Heythrop, and 
listening to such speeches as Will Long can 
make, or such proverbs as Jem Hill pithil 

enunciates on the ‘noble science,’ this beak 
ean afford little in the way of advice; but 
such sketches as the following are always 
amusing, and we should be glad if Harry 
Hieover would give us more of them, and 
fewer of his preachments, or round-about. 
compliments to noble lords, and descriptions 
of dinners and suppers, which are much 
better done by Miss Acton or M. Soyer:— 


«Hark! by George! that’s a view. They turn 
short to the right, clap up that ride, they are too 
close to him to allow him to make his toilet—he 
won't stop to even change his slippers.’ 

‘A loud shout outside the cover told us Charley 
was ‘over the border.’ 

“©* Come along,’ said I to my friend, ‘ we're all 
right.’ At the end of the ride three moveable rails 
led out of the cover; now the moving of rails, 
though quite excusable and prudent in getting tnto 
a cover, is a slow way of getting out. My nag did 
them neatly, ditto my friend's. 

‘““«Twoo, twoo, twoo,’ went the Huntsman’s 
horn, for the benefit of the tail hounds. 

‘“«* Wark forward, hoik!’ cries the Second Whip, 
his thong echoing all round the cover. 

‘«« Where is the First Whip going at such a 
pace?’ said my friend. 

‘«« Why, there’s an earth in that cover you see 
half a mile off; it’s a nasty place to get to, so he 
is making for it to give Pug a hint to take another 
line. Now he has stopped his horse, the leading 
hounds have turned to the right; he is now trot- 
ting to come into his place; we have a beautiful 
country before us.’ 

‘** We're in luck,’ said I; ‘Charley has given 
us a turn!’ 

‘«* Just look back. There come the field,’ who 
by chance had not got off in so good a place as 
ourselves, 

‘‘Close behind us came young Roberts, his 
thorough-bred old mare making play at thirty 
miles an hour. 

““«Take the next fence a little oblique to the 
right,’ cried I, doing the same. ‘ Well saved,’ said 
I, my friend's horse hitting it hard. 

‘The country was now grass, the pace too good 
to let the field do more than hold their place with 
a good deal of tailing to boot. 

‘« « Keep his head straight,’ said I to my friend, 
nearing the next fence, ‘and spin him at it; there’s 
a yawner t’other side.’ 

‘‘Over we went, our horses taking it abreast. 

‘«* Come up,’ cries Roberts, nota length behind, 
giving the old mare a lift, who, with her nostrils 
somewhat of the widest from catching us, was yet 
going like a bird. ‘Goit, ye cripple,’ cries i. 
giving his mare a pat on the neck, and a slight 
scientific pull to ease her. 

‘The country was now just what all countries 
should be, the scent laying breast high. 

** «Hold hard, gentlemen,’ cried the Huntsman, 
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the leading hound beginning to feather right and 
left. He caught it again. I could not help one 
‘ Yoi, at him, Stormer!’ as the hound went stream- 
ing away. 

‘“My friend went like a trump; we had had 
about fifteen minutes without a check. The hounds 
were now going a terrible pace, down a long hill 
in a pasture,—‘ Now for the timber-jumpers,’ said 
I, pulling my horse almost into a canter at a stiff 
post and rail on a bank. Roberts did the same. 
My friend passed between us, and as our horses 
took it abreast, over went my friend in advance, a 
most ‘ royal crowner,’ into the next field. 

“ ¢ Are you hurt? cried I and Roberts, pulling up. 

‘* *No,’ said my friend. 

‘«¢ Then,’ cried I, as Wellington said, ‘ Up boys, 
and at ’em!’ 

“* Off went Roberts. 

“© <Come,’ said I, ‘you are longer getting up 
than getting down; never mind your stirrup, put 
it on as you go.’ 

‘‘The hounds were now a field a-head, we put 
on the steam. ‘Tally-ho!’ said I, passing my 
friend. The hounds threw up a minute in a small 
fox-gorse cover; at something rushed Abelard ; 
the crash was like that of a brass band; poor 
Charley just showed for a moment, and whoo- 
whoop told the straggling field they need not hurry 
themselves. 

** «A dog-fox, my lord,’ said the Huntsman to 
the Master, who had just come up on his second 
horse. 

‘* « And he,’ shaking his tail most energetically, 
‘rather a fast thing, gentlemen,’ said the Master, 
‘ At least,’ added he, laughing, ‘I found it so.’ 

** «Just twenty-eight minutes, my lord,’ said I.” 


Tf ‘The Hunting Field’ reach a second 
edition, some of Hieover’s hints on riding 
to hounds in the old ‘Sporting Magazine’ 
might be incorporated with advantage ; but we 
should like best to have from him a series of 
reminiscences, in the shape of pictures of the 
Hunting Fields of England, without names 
or flummery. Harry could do these in first 
rate style. 








Turning and Mechanical Manipulation, in- 
tended as a Work of General Reference and 
Practical Instruction on the Lathe, and the 
various mechanical pursuits followed hy 
Amateurs. Vol. Ill. By Charles Holt- 
zapffel. Holtzapffel and Co. 

Tats is a work of remarkable character: the 

title given above in full appears sufficiently 

comprehensive, but it does not embrace all the 
subjects treated of by the author. Although 

Mr. Holtzapffel designed a work of instruc- 

tion for those gentlemen amateurs (and they 

are numerous) who have been, by the facilities 
of the Turning Lathe, seduced into the prac- 
tice of Mechanics—in carrying out that design 
he has associated so much information on 
allied branches of mechanical manipulation, 
that the three volumes now published describe 
more of the details of the workshop than any 
work in the English language. : 
therefore, of really more value to the practical 
mechanic than to the amateur, and few well 


regulated workshops should be without them, | 


as a work of reference for the men. 

The publication of these volumes has been 
interrupted by the death of the author, but so 
large a quantity of collected notes, memo- 


randa, and written instructions, was left by | 


Mr. Holtzapffel, that his editor will be enabled 
without much difficulty to complete the 
original design. The volumes already pub- 
lished comprehend descriptions of all the 


materials employed by the wood and metal. 
turner—the modes of working them with and. 
without cutting tools—the Saye pee of con- | 


struction of almost every variety of these tools 


—and the processes of abrasion and polishing, 
by which the finest works are produced. 
The three volumes which are to follow will 
embrace turning in its most extended applica- 
tion, and the general principles of mechanical 
engineering, Judging from the able manner 
in which the present volume has been com- 
pleted, we infer, if equal care and industry be 
bestowed by the editor upon the others—that 
the work will lose nothing of the completeness 
of the author’s original idea. The process of 
polishing small specula is described, and the 
difficulties which surround the construction 
of such large ones as the three and six-foot 
reflectors in Lord Rosse’s observatory, in 
retaining them of the desired curvature, are 
explained. 

This is followed by a very precise descrip- 
tion of the beautiful mechanical arrangements 
of Mr. Lassell and Mr. James Nasmyth for 
effecting the same object ; by whose machine 
specula of the most perfect polish and of the 
most correct form have been made. The 
evidence afforded by the fact that with the 
two-foot reflector, polished by Mr. Lassell, 
that astronomer discovered the satellite of 
Neptune, the eighth satellite of Saturn, and 
re-observed the satellites of Uranus, which 
had not been seen by any observer since their 
discovery by Sir William Herschel, is conelu- 
sive as to the perfection of the arrangements 
adopted. 

The descriptions of the machines employed 
by the lapidary, the tools used, and the 
methods me ora for cutting and polishing 
gems and ornamental stones, are very 
complete. Seal engraving and the process of 
cutting cameos form the subjects of a very 
interesting chapter; and the concluding sec- 
tion of this, the third volume, ‘ on varnishing 
and lackering,” contains much information 
that is new in these very important depart- 
ments of manufacture. 

Since the publication of the second volume 
of ‘Turning,’ by Mr. Holtzapffel, two or 
three years have been allowed to pass—“ the 
interruptions of ordinary business’ is urged 
as the excuse for this by the Editor. It is 
important to all parties that more despatch 
should be made with the remaining volumes; 
and since we are now told that ‘the late 
author’s notes on their subjects are more 
complete, and upwards of a hundred and fifty 
pages had been printed under his personal 
superintendence,” we trust “ ordinary busi- 
ness” will not be allowed again to interrupt 
the publication of this—no ordinary—contri- 
bution to the mechanical public. 











Philip of France and Marie de Méranie, a 
Tragedy in Five Acts, as performed at the 





They are, | 


Royal Olympic Theatre. By J. Westland 
Marston. Mitchell. ° 

| Tere are no subjects more dangerous for a 
dramatist than those which are taken from 
history. Apart from the violence which he 
must do to chronological truth in order to 
condense the interest of the story; apart also 
from the necessary subordination of literal 
accuracy in his historical portraits to the 
paramount demands of dramatic force and 
contrast, he is apt to be misled into forgetting 
that events of the deepest significance and 
importance to the student of social progress 
must often produce little or no impression 


_never been achieved except where the poet's 
| invention has been untrammelled, and has 





| 
upon the mixed and casual audience of a | 
theatre. Great success upon the stage has | 


! 
| 





worked with interests and passions common 
to all stages of civilized society. 

It is not often that a poet finds in history 
a theme so favourable for dramatic purposes 
as Mr. Marston has found in the story of 
Marie or Agnes de Méranie. Nevertheless, 
he has laboured to some extent under the 
disadvantage we have indicated, and his work 
has suffered accordingly. It was only under 
a very anomalous state of things that the 
events could have occurred out of which his 
tragedy springs, and, of course, it is next to 
impossible, if not wholly so, to transport an 
audience into a state of entire sympathy with 
the leading personages. A deep tragic 
element exists in the facts on which the play 
is founded, and Mr. Marston has developed it 
with a skill which perfectly satisfies the critic 
or the thoughtful spectator. But it may be 
questioned whether, for perfect success as an 
acting drama, a broader and more general 
interest is not required. 

The story is briefly told. PAc/ip, himself 
loving and beloved by Marie, weds Inger- 
burge, the King of Denmark's sister, from 
political considerations. Unable to conquer 
his aversion for his bride, he procures a 
divorce from his pliant bishops, on the 
ground of the marriage being within the 
forbidden degrees, and weds Marie. Appeal 
is made by Ingerburge to the Pope, who, glad 
to assert his supremacy over the kingly power, 
adopts her cause, and requires Philip to repu- 
diate Marie under pain of laying his empire 
under interdiction. Philip refuses, and the 
ban is pronounced; but after an interval of 
some months, moved by its disastrous conse- 
quences to his kingdom, and fearful of an 
adverse decision by the bishops who have 
been appointed to try the cause, Philip suc- 
cumbs, agrees to reinstate Ingerburge in her 
place of queen, Marie retires into obscurity, 
and soon afterwards dies. 

Such are the facts in history, and the 
poet has not found it necessary to deviate 
from them in any material respect. Marie 
is of course the central figure, and it is 
indispensable that she should command the 
entire sympathies of the audience; but with 
this the circumstance of her marriage with 
a man who has just before repudiated 4 
lady, whom he had married upon considera- 
tions of mere policy, in some measure inter- 
feres. The Marie of history might not, but 
we in these times do see very clearly that 
no motives of expediency justify such a mar- 
riage, and that no clerical casuistry can vindl- 
cate a divorce upon the grounds of an affinity 
five degrees removed. Our sympathies, 
therefore, are apt to be with Jngerburge, and 
this the poet has felt, and endeavoured as far 
as possible to overcome. The political pres- 
sure upon Philip is clearly shown, an 
Marie is won with extreme difficulty to yield 
to his solicitations to become his wife. Her 
first answer to his proposal proves the 
strength of her womanly sympathy with the 
lady who has been the innocent instrument 0 
so much anguish to herself. 


‘** King. One woman's heart 
Glows not with triumph at another's fall ; 
But shivers ’neath the warmest robe of love, 
Rent from a sister freezing in her woe, 
And naked to the insult of the world!” 
And when she does yield, it is to such 
paeting as we feel that no loving womans 
eart could or ought to resist :— 
* Thou see’st me contrite—pardon ; weak—sustain; 
Erring—direct me! Snatch me from the toils 
Of selfish brains, the chill of frigid hearts, 
The infected air that stifles and corrupts 
The soul that pants to live !—Unpitying still, 
Still silent! Then, farewell! But when the years 
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Of woe unshared, of struggles with the bad, 

Who taint éven what resists them, aims unguided, 
Have frozen impulse into apathy, 

Mercy to rigour; when the man whom once 

You might have raised, bless’d, saved—becomes— Well, well, 
Whate’er I might become, think what I was, 

And what I might have been, had Marie loved me!” 


From this point onwards JWarie carries the 
sympathy of the spectator entirely with her, 
but she does so in a great measure at the cost 
of Philip. The ditliculty of his position, and 


the contlicting claims of love for Marie, on | 


the one hand, and ambition and duty to his 
people on the other, extenuate to the reader 


his conduct in reinstating Jngerburae, and | 


yet proposing that Marie should remain with 
him. But an audience does not feel this. 


The laws of the heart are all in all with them. | 


They do not pause to reflect upon the dangers 
to Philip's crown from foreign foes. The 


ban has no terrors for their imagination, and | 
the denunciations of papal vengeance are to | 


them merely words. 
‘‘Let the knell 

Of Rome’s dread wrath but sound, and France is lost! 

Her guardian saints desert her; in her streets 

A curse alights on labour; in her plai ns 

Withers her harvest; warps her policy ; 

In war makes her sword edgeless, and her shield 

’Gainst the first lance to break ; chokes in her fanes 

The very breath of prayer; unto her dying 

Denies the rites and solace of the Church, 

And burial to her dead! Sweet Providence— 

When daily sent by heaven to bless the world— 

Shall make her pilgrimage circuitous, 

Rather than cross the kingdom! Wrath divine, 

Like doom hangs o'er the realm, upon whose brow 

Earth shall write intamy, and God—despair !” 

These were awful realities once; but as 
such denunciations would only move our 
scorn now, it is impossible that an audience 
shall regard them as excusing in any degree the 
immolation of a devoted woman’s happiness. 

Allowing for these drawbacks, which are 
inherent in the subject, we have nothing but 
commendation to bestow upon this play. It 
is most skilfully constructed, advancing regu- 
larly and rapidly to the climax. The charac- 
ters are well marked, the situations highly 
affective, and it is pervaded by a tone of 
elevation, conveyed often in exquisite poetry. 

We have found ourselves at a loss to esti- 
mate how much of the impression of the 
character of Marie, which remains on our 
minds, is due to Miss Helen Faucit, by whom 
it was impersonated, and how much to the 
poet. The character is but slightly sketched 
in by Mr. Marston, and had we only known it 
from his page, our memory, we fear, would 
never have been enriched by the noble image 
which this great actress has impressed upon 
it. It is not so much what was said that we 
remember, as the manner, the look, the 
gesture, the rich music of a voice perfect in all 
its modulations, the poetry of a form whose 
every movement surprises with some fresh 
grace, and of features marvellous in their 
varicty and power of expression; and when 
we recur to the page of the poet, we find our- 
selves calling up our recollections of the 
actress to supply all that is wanting there. 
Such acting is poetry of the highest order, 
for it brings us into the immediate presence 
of those qualities of mind, heart, and person, 
which are the very stuff of poetry. All that 
18 shadowy in conception takes living form. 
The woman is before us that Philip loved ; 
that was the very soul and inspiration of 
his greatness; that as far surpassed him in 
intellectual power as she towered above him in 
purity and unselfishness of purpose. We see 


“A perfect woman, nobly planned, 
To warn, to comfort, and command; ” 


and in whom suffering takes a shape so 
divine that it loses half its pang. There is not 
on the stage anything so purely beautiful as 








her death. Before our eyes she appears to 
be laying off, fold by fold, ‘the muddy vesture 
of decay,’ and her death is not so mucha 


disruption from the ties and affections of 


earth, as atranslation to the peace of a higher 

and purer home. Her spirit has lingered only 

that she might once more clasp to her heart 
the Philip of her devoted love. 

*“ The angel tarried for thy coming, 

My head is on his breast ; I die!” 


A recent critic, speaking of this perform- 
ance, stvled Miss Helen Faucit the Rachel of 
the British stage,—a species of eulogy which 
seems to us most objectionable. It would be 
just as reasonable to call Rachel the Helen 
Faucit of the French stage, which assuredly she 
is not. For Rachel is great only in one direc- 
tion. ‘ The hate of hate, the scorn of scorn,’ 
the fierce and dark passions are her element; 
but where is the versatility which, in Miss 


Now 


Faucit’s case, sweeps with equal power the 
_ whole 


chords of woman’s nature, from the 
fascinations of its lightest playfulness to its 
tones of deepest tenderness or most majestic 
power ;—which can charm in Fosalind, and 
awe in Lady Constance? Genius is never 
honoured by comparisons. All greatness is 
peculiar and different from all other greatness. 

In the hands of a performer of similar 
powers, the character of Philip would stand 
out in very noble relief. His perplexities and 
struggles would rouse the sympathies, and 
the man of independent thought and heroic 
spirit would be felt only to be the nearer to 
our hearts for all his faults. Mr. Marston 
has elaborated the character with great sub- 
tlety, and made him the vehicle of eloquent 
and passionate poetry, such as stirs the feel- 
ings and overbears the judgment. He is every 
inch a king, and such as a woman of Marie's 
noble nature might well resign her life for. 
Unfortunately, Mr. G. V. Brooke, the actor 
on whom the part devolved, was unequal to 
conceive or execute a part demanding so much 
power, and the play suffered severely under 
the disadvantage. In the closet, however, 
this is not felt, as the character is so elaborated 
by the poet as to leave comparatively little for 
the reader’s imagination. 

Mr. Marston has in this play given such 
assurance of increasing power and skill as a 
dramatist as to warrant us in looking for im- 
portant additions from his pen to the too 
scanty dramatic literature of our day. The 
play has already been extensively quoted; but 
we must find room for part of the scene in 
which the Papal interdict is pronounced, and 
which, in point of dramatic effect, may court 
comparison with any play of modern times. 

“ Bishop of Paris. We may not question Rome's pre- 

rogative. 

“ Philip. Youmay not palter with your sworn allegiance— 
Your oaths!—I have your oaths. 


“ Bishop of Paris. All bonds are void 
That Rome annuls; allegiance self is void 
In this behalf. 
“ Archbishop of Rheims. Sire! your late union (hesitating), 
“ Bishop of Paris. Your cancelled union with the Lady 
Marie— 
‘* Philip. Paris!—The foe has been held bold who broke 
His lance on Philip’s buckler; yet he’s bolder 
Who'd snatch from Philip’s arms the love he clasps 
Unto his naked breast ! 
“ Bishop of Paris. Even that love 
Must thou renounce! ’Tis Rome that speaks through me. 
“* Archbishop of Rheims. My Liege, the Pope—- 
“ Philp. The Pope, my lords! Four letters !—things, 
not names! 
The Pope! Did earth receive him from the stars, 
Or sprang he from the ocean? Did the sun 
Wake earlier on his birth-day ? Will eclipse 
Turn the skies sable at his death? He came 
Into this world by nature’s common road, 
Needs food to succour life, is chilled by cold, 
Relaxed by heat, would drown in a rough sea 
Soon as a serf would !—Let him ban the fields,— 
The grass will grow in spite of him! 
“* Bishop of Paris. Impiety! 
Bar’st thou thy front so boldly? 


JOURNAL OF THE BELLES LETTRES. 
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** Philip. I twill speak. 
Man’s love—the growth of heaven—of nought below 
Admits control. Heaven's ministers should know it! 

** First Noble. True, by the Oritlamme! 

** Second Noble. Upon my knighthood, 

We shame ourselves to see this lady shamed ! 
** Third Noble. Than whom did none more gracious e’er 
tread earth. 
My lords, you are miscounsell'd! 

* Bishop of Paris. What, are ye 

Revolters too? Then— 
Hark! The time is past, 
The time for duty—King! Those sounds declare 
Thy land cursed tor thy sake. With it and thee 
The heavens break off their league. Wherefore on earth 
We lay the sacred symbol of our faith 
In token of the grace profaned and lost! 
[They lower the crucifr. 
Submission and repentance—deep, entire— 
Are all that now remain. 
[A long pause ; the tolling of the bells ts alone heard.) 

* dn Officer. Way, there; the Queen ! 

[Enter MARIE, followed by her ladies. 

“Marie. Philip, my Lord! what mean those fearful sounds ? 
Like echoes of pale death’s advancing tread, 

They drove me to thine arms, and I am safe. 


{To the Bishops. 


[Bells are heard to toil. 


[She rushes to the steps of the throne; at a@ sign from 
Puitir, she takes her place at his stde.} 
But thow? Speak! has my love provoked the curse ? 
The lone tree that would yield thee grateful shade 
Attracts the lightnings now !—Is it so ? 
Bishop of Paris. Ay by 
For thee he stands accursed, 
{4 pause. 
* Philip, Pealon! We hear. 
Mark me, ye mitred oath-breakers! But raise 
One finger, move one step, or breathe one word 
In furtherance of this curse, and ye shall beg 
For leave to beg. Of rank, revenue, power, 
We dispossess ye, cast ye forth from France ; 
Wherein if found against command, ye die! 
Nobles, ring round the throne! 
** Bishop of Paris. Back from that chair! 
* Marie. Philip! 
* Philip. On your allegiance! 
** Bishop of Paris. To the Church! 
* Philip. Mayenne! 
I flung thee knighthood’s spurs ere well thy neck 
Ilad lost the page’s pliant curve. Dumont! 
I knew thee when thine arms and steel composed 
Thy sum of fortune. George Menjour! we fought 
Abreast at Palestine. 
Enter GUERIN. 
** Guerin. My liege, all Paris 
Shrieks wildly at your gates! 
“ Bishop of Parts (to the Nobles), Wear, gallant sons! 
On your soul's love, break up that fatal ring. 
[They fall back from the throne. 
“ Guerin, Be warned, my liege. 
** Bishop of Paris. Learn wisdom from his lips. 
Know haughtier crests than thine have crouched to Rome. 
** Guerin, Sire, patience for the time! But for the time. 
* Philip. Shrink into silence ‘neath my giant scorn! 
Deem ye my sires, whose tombs were glory’s shrines, 
Have left their sceptre to a bastard hand, 
That I should crouch ? Speak! plains of Asia, speak! 
That saw me singly cleave through paynim hordes, 
As I had wrung death's truncheon from his gripe! 
Speak for me, rescued bondsmen! speak for me, 
Fierce vassals who have knelt to take my yoke, 
You, you, and you! No, perjured priests! had fate 
Lent her polluted lightnings to your hands, 
Even as ye boast, I'd bid ye rain your fires 
On an unshrinking front, that earth might ery— 
He was consumed, but not subdued. He perished 
Upon his fathers’ throne; their stainless crown 
Circling his brows in death! He died—aking! (Rising.) 
Way, there! Sweep back this tide of yeasty froth, 
That where we pass no spray profane our robes. 
Way there, I say—THE QUEEN OF FRANCE would pass! 
Come! (Jv MARIE.) 
** Marte, Not a step. 
* Philip. How ? 
“* Marie. Not to thy ruin. 
“* Bishop. Away, all to your homes! His doom is sealed ; 
Who stays to parley with his guilt, partakes it. 
** Marie. Yield, Philip, yield! Stay, 1 command you stay ! 
[To the Bishops. 
The king is saved—is saved! Ye little knew 
The Queen ye would degrade. ‘Take back thy crown. 
{ Takes off the crown, and, kneeling, lays it at Puiiir’s feet. 
Take back the oath thou gavest me! Thou art free, 
And I no more thy wife! [She descends from the throne. 
* Philip (following her). What hast thou said ? 
Marie forsakes me! Canst thou? 
*“* Marte. Yes, to save thee. 
** Philip. To save !|—to crush me, 
* Marie. Philip, grant one boon, 
And I remain. Unto the Pope appeal, 
Or those he shall appoint, to judge our cause. 
Plead with them thy divorce, thy right to wed me, 
Owned by these prelates. Then, whate’er the sentence, 
Thou must abide it. 
* Philip. It shall be so. (To the Bishops.) See! 
Her breath has bowed the pride that mocked your tempests, 
* Bishop. And yet, my liege— 


The belis are again heard. 


> “© Philip. My lords, you stand dismissed ; 


Unless I hold my palace, as my wife, 
On tenure of your pleasure. 
[Impetuously embracing Mante, as the rest retire 
When again 
They meet thee, love, it shall be on their knees!” 
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SUMMARY. 
In Memoriam. Fourth Edition. Moxon. 
Ir is pleasant to record a fourth edition of this 
delightful volume. Whatever controversy may 
exist as to the wholesomeness of the feeling in 
which it had its origin, the fact of its extensive 
sale is proof, not only of the wide appreciation of 
the poetry as poetry, but of the solace which many 
have found in these songs, fashioned, as the poet 
himself says, 
“To lull the aching heart, 
And render human love his dues.” 

Poetry has no more gracious office than this, and 
no book was ever better fitted to perform it. 

The Earthly Resting-places of the Just. By the 

Rev. Erskine Neale, M.A. Longmans. 

Tue title affixed to this volume is objectionable. 
Biographical histories of ten eminent characters are 
given in as many chapters, and at the head of each 
chapter the name, and in some cases a picture of 
their burial-place appears, but besides this there 


attempt to obtain possession of the English throne. 

It is a book which young and old alike will read 

with pleasure. 

Science Simplified, and Philosophy, Natural and 
Experimental, Made Easy. By the Rev. David 
Williams, M.A. Piper. 


which inductive research has discovered familiar to 


author or a lecturer to take the place next below 
that of the great interpreter of Nature himself. 
That man, however, who presumes to make the 


weave a tissue of error, which is as dangerous to 
young minds as spider webs are to flies. To dis- 
entangle the mind from the enfoldings of error is 
the most difficult task a preceptor can be taxed 
with, therefore it is the imperative duty of all to 
expose without fear such statements as are put 
forth with the assumption of knowledge, but which 





is no difference between the present and any other 
collection of Christian biographies. The titles of | 
books ought to be distinctly indicative of their 
contents, or at least ought not to mislead as to | 
their true nature. In this instance the title is 
suggestive of very interesting subjects, and we 
were greatly disappointed on finding that no use 
was made of ‘‘the earthly resting-places” of the 
just, except to supply prefatory names and con- | 
cluding notes to the chapters descriptive of their | 
lives. A book really answering to the name which | 
this wrongly bears, would be a most welcome con- | 
tribution to literature. Avoiding the dryness of | 
statistical details, how pleasantly and _ profitably | 
might some Christian, not sectarian, ‘Old Mor- 
tality,’ guide our thoughts to the resting-places of | 
the just! What variety of research and of remark 
could be displayed in such a work by any writer of | 
genius and piety! But the only use made by Mr. 

Neale of this idea is to tie together his heteroge- 

neous manuscripts, so as to make up a respectable | 

volume of biography. The following are the titles | 
of the weal chapters:—1. Tressingfield, Arch- 

bishop Sancroft; 2. Weston Favell, Hervey; 3. 

Ealing, Sarah Trimmer; 4. The Friends’ Burying- 

ground, Bristol, Richard Reynolds; 5. Turvey, 

Legh Richmond; 6. Kirkby-Fleetham, Mrs. | 

Lawrence, of Studley-Royal; 7. Bonchurch, Rev. | 

W. Adams; 8. Gawcott, John West; 9. Aston- 

Sanford, Scott, the Commentator; 10. St. George's 

Chapel, Windsor, Queen Adelaide. With such | 

variety of subjects, Mr. Neale’s book could hardly | 

fail to be both interesting and instructive. For 
the most part the lives are well written, and skill 
is shown in condensing so many incidents in the 
brief space allotted to each life. The author has 
the art of mingling narrative and anecdote, so as | 
to bring out with great clearness the characters he 
is portraying. Where he ventures, however, on | 
original reflections, he is not happy, and the open- | 
ing page or two of most of the chapters had better | 
have been unwritten, the prefatory remarks being | 
generally common-place, and not always appro- | 
priate to what follows. Mr. Neale should keep | 
more to narrative of facts, from which there are | 
few readers who will not draw as good conclusions | 
as the author does for them. Some of the lives | 
are merely abstracts of works already published | 
such as that of Legh Richmond, the statements of 
which are based on his ‘Memoir.’ In other cases 
such as West and Mrs. Lawrence, most of the | 
details are original communications from private | 
sources. 

The Forty-Five. By Lord Mahon. Being the Nar- 
rative of the Insurrection of 1745, extracted from 
Lord Mahon’s ‘ History of England.’ Murray, 

LorpD Manon’'s ‘ History of England’ is a favourite 

book with us, and we have often been surprised 

that it is, comparatively speaking, so little known 

Its subject—the history of the first two Georges— 

is an interesting one; it is the only work of any 


} 


importance on this period; and it is written in an | 


easy and pleasant style. The present volume is a 
reprint of those chapters of the ‘ History’ which 
contain an account of the celebrated insurrection 
of 1745, when the Stuarts made their last great 


| buildings? 
or lightning, &c.”"—Conductors no more attract 


the liquids, and not the fibrous structure. 


are really only evidences to intelligent minds of 
the extreme ignorance of their authors. A more 
extraordinary tissue of errors than this ‘ Science 
Simplified,’ it has rarely been our lot to meet with ; 
yet the work is impressed with a consciousness on 
the part of the author of his superior knowledge ! 


As there is scarcely a page in the book without an | 


example of false views, it is easy to select proofs. 
We take three or four at random, being reluctant 
to cumber our pages with more pedantic ignorance 
than is sufficient to arrest the evil. 

‘‘ Why do coals burn and stones not? Because 
coals contain oxygen, which is inflammable, but 
stones do not contain any gas of the kind.”—Coals 


contain but a very small per centage of oxygen; | 


and oxygen is not inflammable. 

“* How are the sensations of heat and cold occa- 
sioned? They are produced by the tendency that 
heat and cold have to distribute themselves in all 
directions.”—Cold, here made a substantive prin- 
ciple, is but the absence of heat. 

‘“ Why do conductors conduce to the safety of 
Because they attract the electric fluid 


lightning than pipes attract the water which flows 


| through them. 


‘““What is the cause that knives, razors, &c., 
made of silver-steel do notrust? Because the steel 
has been tempered with mercury.’—Silver-steel is 
merely a trade puff, arising from a suggestion of 


NI] , . . . | 
Faraday’s, some years since, that an infinitely small | 


portion of silver might improve steel; but it is 
never used, and cutlery is never tempered with 
mercury. 

_ “ Why are provisions cooked or dressed by roast- 
ing? Because their fibrous structure is gassified, 


or taken up by the penetration of the heat or 


caloric of the fire.” —If anything is ‘ gassified’ it is 


seriously dealt with. 
The Elements of Mechanism. 


By Thomas Tate. 
Longmans. 


Mr. TATE has contributed several treatises to our | 
standard series of educational books, and the pre- | 
It treats of the | 


sent is one of the most valuable. 
construction and relative movements of the different 
pieces which compose machines. Without entering 
into any examination of the forces employed as the 


| prime movers, or of those physical questions which 
embrace the laws by which mechanical motions are | 


regulated, a very satisfactory explanation is given 


| 

| A : ‘ 

| of the machine in detail, the mode of action of each 
| 


part, and its influence towards the absolute result. 


This is not a popular work, in the sense in which | 


| wed gn is now usually employed ; it is not in- 
| nded to be so. Its object is to communicate real 


instruction to students of engineering, to teach the | 


| leading principles of mechanism, and to apply them 
_ to the elucidation of pieces of machinery. Algebra 
| and a certain knowledge of mathematics are neces- 


tageously studied ; but with this amount of know- 
ledge it will be found a very valuable, because con- 
| cise, introduction to the subject of which it treats. 
| The ordinary mechanical powers, various hydraulic 


To simplify science, to render the great truths | 


all, is a task which, well performed, entitles an_ 


attempt without being intimately acquainted with | 
the science on which he tries his hand, is sure to | 


But | 
really the question and answer are too absurd to be | 


sary to be acquired before this book can be advan- | 


engines, and several forms of the steam engine 
are described, and illustrated by woodcuts. Nume. 
rous problems connected with these powers are 
' given, and, being selected with judgment, they 
| will serve as valuable exercises for the voune 
| engineer. a, 
Conscience. A Tale of Life. Elkins. 

| THIS is an interesting and well-told tale, and as 
_ the production of one professing to be an unprac- 
'tised writer, it gives promise of good power in 
similar authorship. In pictures of London life the 
writer excels, whether in describing low scenes 
like that at the prize-fighter’s tavern, or in such 
classic allusions as the opening of one of his chap. 
ters :—‘‘ Who has not heard of ‘ merrie Islington ?’ 
that healthy suburb of London, where not a century 
ago poets wandered for inspiration, and lovers 
sought retirement beneath wide-spreading boughs? 
And who knows not old Canonbury Tower? in 
which Goldsmith wrote some of his delicious poetry, 
and where he was exhibited by his landlady to her 
visitors through the keyhole. Alas! now there 
| are few green fields in Islington, and Canonbury 
Tower is closed; the neighbourhood is inhabited 
by a harmless race of city clerks, and by the pen- 
sioned officials of public companies. In a moderate- 
sized house not far from this fine old Tower, dwelt 
Mr. Vaughan, the retired secretary of the Moon 
| Insurance Company, and with him,” &c. &c. The 
story shows the career of two brothers, who begin 
life in the same counting-house in the city, but 
whose divergent course is described as Hogarth 
painted the progress of his busy and idle appren- 
tices, till the last scene exhibits the elder guilty 
brother dying in want and wretchedness, while 
the other is peaceful and prosperous. The con- 
cluding moral of the book harmonizes with its title, 





The Harmony of Prophecy; or, Scriptural Illustra- 
tions of the Apocalypse. By Rev. Alexander 
Keith, D.D. Whyte and Co. 

PropHecy is no longer the neglected study that it 

was in days of yore, and we have many able writers 

upon the subject in the present age. Amongst 
these the name of Dr. Keith occupies a prominent 
place. His former works, entitled, ‘The Evidences 
of Prophecy,’ ‘The Signs of the Times,’ and ‘The 

Land of Israel,’ have passed through many editions, 

and are still the class-books to which every student 

in the school of prophecy will turn, who desires to 
lay a good foundation in this most interesting but 
difficult department of theological knowledge. The 
| object of Dr. Keith’s present volume is to exhibit 
the agreement of the Apocalypse with the other 
inspired writings, and for this purpose he has care- 
fully selected and arranged in parallel passages, all 
the Scriptures which illustrate the mysterious 
Book with which the Bible closes. 


The Ocean Queen and the Spirit of the Storm; a new 
Fairy Tale of the Southern Seas. By W. H. G. 
Kingston. With Illustrations by F. Kénigstadt. 
Bosworth. 

THE idea of this Fairy ‘ opuscule’ is largely bor- 
rowed from The Tempest. The lovely coralline 
Princess Serena attracts the attentions of Borasco, 
the Spirit of the Storm, a sort of human lobster, 
but not at all like the gentlemen of the Guards or 
the Line. In such disguise he tries his Protean arts 
in vain, for Serena has seen a nobler and a better 
man in Alonzo, ashipwrecked pirate-captain. The 
monster feigning her lover's voice, calls her from 
the sea, and she throws herself desperately in to 
meet him. Her devotion is rewarded, however, for 
she finds herself in a splendid palace, with the 
spirit of Alonzo in the form of Borasco, who, we 
presume, returns to his butterfly state, though the 
author says not so in words. It is a poor affair. 


| The Light and the Life; or the History of Him 
eS whose Name we bear. Parker. 

| Unver this title appears a history of the life of 
Christ, collated from the four Evangelists. The 
narrative has been written in the author's ow2 
| words, passages of Scripture being introduced as 
quotations, ‘*no paraphrase or other such meth 
having been adopted, which should invade the pro 
_ vince of the inspired writers, or impair the sacre 

| text itself.’ We recommend this brief life of the 
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Saviour, as being sound in its doctrinal statements, 
correct in its historical information, and written in 
a simple and pleasing style. 

Narrative of the Second Se tkhh War; with a Detailed 
Account of the Battles of Ramnugger, the Passage 
of the Chenab, Chillianwallah, Govjerat, ke. By 
E. J. Thackwell. Bentley. 

THis volume purports to be the first systematic 
account of the memorable actions in which Briga- 
dier Cureton and other brave men fell. The writer, 
in acknowledging his use of the ‘ Journal of a Sub- 
altern,’ and the newspapers, undertakes to disabuse 
the public mind of certain erroneous impressions, 
to which report and public documents had given 
rise. 

Chimes of the Heart ; ov, First Thoughts in Poetry. 

By Fanny Margery L. Clowes. 

IN poems written, as the title-page informs us, 

between the ages of twelve and fifteen, we could 

hardly expect to find much to call for high praise. 

There is, however, far less to censure than might | 

have been expected, and so much of poetic talent | 

and taste appears as to give promise of future 
excellence. Had we seen the poems in MS. we | 
should have advised delay in publishing—both 
generally, because of deprecating too early author- 
ship, and specially, because in this case greater 
power would have been certain after longer prac- 
tice. In the best pieces occur feeble expressions, | 
which spoil the effect, but we are persuaded it is 
the feebleness of youth, not of incapacity. With 
some alterations, which the authoress herself will | 


best make after a time, the lines at pages 4 and 48 | 
would make noble hymns. ‘The first begins | 
thus :— 
*“* Say, by what name shall we Thy power adore, 
Unknown, unseen, but felt in every soul ? 
In one deep glance Thou dost the world explore, 
And all is Thine, and under Thy control.” 
And ends thus :— 
“What is thy name? Thyself hath said, 
To cheer Thy chosen by Thy guidance led, 
Thyself hath taught us through Thy Son to claim, 
In prayer to Thee, a FATHER’s name !” 

The piece is spoiled by the insufficient metre in 
the closing lines, and by some expressions unequal 
to the strain in which the hymn opens. In ‘ Medi- 
tation’ and ‘ Prayer in Solitude,’ are some good pas- 
sages; and the lines to the river Lahn are prettily 
written,—‘ Flow on thy limpid course,’ &c. :— 

“So beauty, youth, and joy a moment gleam, 
The next are lost in Time’s resistless stream; 
Waves upon waves the vacant place supply, 
Alike to shine, to vanish, and to die.” 

We desire, by thus noticing ‘ First Thoughts in 
Poetry,’ to encourage young authors to careful 
writing, while dissuading from hasty publication. 


Memoir of William Ellery Channing ; with Selec- 
tions from his Correspondence Whitfield. 
THis is a reprint of the Memoir of the late Dr. 
Channing, written by his nephew. It contains an 
extensive correspondence upon various matters 
relative to the religious and political affairs of 

America. 

The Emigrant Ship, and other Poems. 
; Lester Smith, Esq. Hope. 
THE idea is a happy one of a number of emigrants 
telling their several tales on deck, and the versifi- 
cation is successful. During a long voyage these 
poems would prove an acceptable addition to the 
ship’s library, and there are passages which, even 
at home amidst the multitude of books of poetry, 
may be read with pleasure. 


Traditions of Tuscany, in verse. By Mrs. D. Ogilvy. 
Bosworth. 

PoEms upon the old monastery San Salvadore, 

the story of Malatesta and Maria de Medici, a 

dramatic version of the life of the notorious Bianca 

Capello, and some miscellaneous pieces. 


N a’ural Philosophy for Beginners ; being Familiar 

Illustrations of the Laws of Motion and Me- 
chanics. Third Edition. Parker. 

Tis is a useful compendium of the department of 

Natural Philosophy of which it treats. The laws 

of motion are fully explained, and the illustrations 


of the mechanical powers are very satisfactorily 
arranged : 


By James 


| of surgeon-dentists. 


A Treatise on the Law and Practice of Naval Courts- 
Martial. By William Hickman, R.N. Murray. 
THE object of this treatise is to afford a book of 
reference for officers on foreign stations, when it is 


- —-— 


impossible to consult the superior authorities upon | 


points arising during a trial. The author explains 
the form of proceedings required at Courts- Martial, 
and points out the rules of evidence usually followed 
in criminal jurisprudence. The work has been 
produced under the auspices of the Lords of the 
Admiralty, and the writer acknowledges the assist- 
ance of their Lordships’ secretary, in the elucida- 
tion of many of the intricate subjects treated of. 
Instructions in the Use and Management of Arti- 
ficial Teeth. By John Tomes, F.R.S. Parker. 


remedy ‘the ills that flesh is heir to,’ has there 
been a greater or more beneficial advance than in 
teeth-surgery ; every one can remember the time 


barber, or relentless apothecary of the top-boot, 
perriwig, and cane school, who seized the ottend- 
ing molar with a claw-lever or pincers, and 


no matter what happens to the gums and jaw of 
the submissive patient. But, thanks for the appli- 
cation of science, the case is now altered, for per- 
fectly educated surgeons may be readily consulted, 
who give their whole attention to dental surgery ; 


_ and almost every defect or injury may be relieved 


through the ingenuity and skill of the higher class 
We observe, too, that the 
chief medical schools have established especial 


| teachers of the practice ot dentistry, at one of which 
| the author of this useful little book is the lecturer. 
It is necessary to remember that there are many | 
pretenders in this branch of the healing art, and | 
| that bad treatment is common enough, and very | 


difficult to avoid. Mr. Tomes has distinguished 
himself by inventing a method of making casts of 


the Society of Arts for a tooth-carving machine, 
so that he unites acknowledged skill with his 
surgical qualifications. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 
Paris, Jan. 16th. 

Some months ago, Madame George Sand produced 
at the Théatre de l'Odeon a little drama, called 
Francois le Champi. It was written with all the 
exquisite grace of style, and all the profound 
feeling which she can, when she pleases, put into 
her works; but the vast success it obtained was 
chiefly owing to the naire, simple-minded, life-like 
tableau which it gave of peasant-life in the central 
provinces of France. This week she has had per- 
formed and published another drama of the same 
school, under the title Claudie. The plot is a 


simple story of the seduction and the rehabilitation, 
_by repentance and marriage, of a poor peasant 


_ though he solicits her hand. 


the gums, and has received the gold medal from | 


, i | whereas, I despise you, because you betrayed me! 
| when the dentist was generally some ingenious | 


, a age dey girl; but, unlike most dramatic craftsmen, George 
N no department of the study whose object it 1s to | 


Sand does not make the victim espouse the seducer, 
‘*No!” says she, ‘‘ by 
a marriage, I should vow to God to love you, 

1» 
And so she takes his rival. On this simple frame- 
work the author has hung pictures of pastoral life 
which Virgil might not have disclaimed,—so glowing, 


Ing ; ; nd | so genial, so gorgeous, and, withal, so simple and 
if it refused to come out without a portion of its | 


| neatly fitting house of bone, it must come with it, 


so true are they. And her personages, and their 
language, their way of thinking, and their acts, 
are, you jeel, true to Nature ;—not one exaggerated 
gesture—not one misplaced word or thought— 
nothing of the hateful conventionalities of the 
theatre--everything freshand new, and glowing with 
life. Not even the warmest of this lady's admirers 
could have supposed her capable of thus striking 
out a new path—creating a new school—in dramatic 
literature; especially after she had spent years in 
writing romances, the qualities required for which 
differ so materially in many respects—though to 
superficial observers they may seem identical— 
from those demanded by the drama, But most 
nobly and most gloriously has she made her début 
on the stage; and we are warranted in hoping that 
she will earn a name not inferior to that lofty one 
which she has gaine.] in romance. 

The newspapers announce that the government 


_ has just deprived a printer of Vannes of his licence 


| thing for anybody. 





that is, has prevented him from printing any- 
It may not perhaps be gene- 
rally known in England, that in France printing 
is a privilege :—no man can open an office without 
This is not 
very easily obtained; and the number of persons 
who possess one in each town is limited. By law 
the government can revoke the privilege whenever 
a printer has been condemned for any offence 
against the laws on the press, which are extraordi- 
narily severe. There are few printers who have 
not been, or might not easily be, condemned for 
some such petty offence: so that, if so disposed, 
the government might shut up every press in France! 
True, it is not likely that it will do so; true, such 
a wanton exercise of authority would create a revo- 
lution; nevertheless, that the exorbitant power 
exists is undoubted. And yet the French boast 
that they are the freest people in the world! 

Our literary fraternity has been fuming furiously 
this week about the election of Count de Monta- 
lembert toa seat in the Académie Frangaise, in 
opposition to Alfred de Musset, the charming poet, 
and to Ponsard, the author of several successful 
tragedies, and founder of what is called the ‘‘ com- 
mon-sense school” of contemporary poetry. The 
Count got 25 votes, and the other two only 2 each. 
Now, though we may not feel all the intense in- 
dignation of our literary friends at this election, 
it is impossible to deny that it is a most scandalous 
one. The Academie Frangais is a literary institu- 
tion, and was founded to give the distinction of a 
title and the advantage of a small pension to 
eminent literary men. But Count de Montalem- 
bert is known to the world only as a great parlia- 
mentary orator, and though his name has appeared 
on a title-page, it is only as the editor of a reprint 
of a very silly and very false monkish legend on 
St. Elizabeth of Hungary. To reject literary men 
of European reputation, who were candidates, to 
leave aside a great poet who, like Béranger, was 
too proud or too modest to solicit votes, in order 
to choose such a man as Count de Montalembert, 
is, to say the least, extremely offensive. 
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A curious specimen of what may be called the 
meurs littéraires of this country was exposed, a few 
days ago, before a court of justice, in the course of 
some squabble between two tradesmen. Leon Goz- 
lau, well known to the public asa dramatist, lately 
received a commission for the feuilleton of one of 
the daily newspapers. He immediately drew up a 
detailed. account of the plot he intended to employ, 
with descriptions of the principal scenes and inci 
dents. He then p Best an advertisement agent 
to carry this document round to the principal trades- 
men, and in his name to propose to them (of course 
for a con-sider-a-tion) to introduce their names 
and addresses, with puffs on their wares, in parti- 
cular places. His prospectus ran somewhat in this 
way :—‘‘ Chapter I. Marriage of the hero and the 
heroine. (Here the author can introduce the name 
and address of the former's tailor and of the latter's 
milliner, with a glowing description of the excel- 
lence of the garments.) Chapter XX. The husband 
having obtained proof of his wife’s guilt, rushes 
upon her with pistols and poison, that she may 
choose which death she will die. (Names of gun- 
smith and druggist to come in here.) Chapter XX1. 
She dies, and is to be buried. (Name of under- 
taker.) XXII. Turns out to be only in a trance, 
and is brought to life by Dr. -—, - Street.” 
In short, there was not a single chapter nor asingle 
incident, which our ingenious author did not pro- 
pose to make the vehicle of a puff. Opinions may 


—- differ as to the literary value of this new | 


ine of novel writing; but at least all will agree 
in admitting that it isa bold and daring advance 
in the noble art of advertising. 

Another little circumstance illustrative of the 
ways of thinking and acting of the liftérateurs of 
France may here be cited, although it is a week or 
two old:—Victor Hugo, some months ago, started 
his two sons—young men—in the hterary world, as 
editors of an evening newspaper. One of them 
recently got into a dispute with an editor ofa rival 
paper. The two editors wrote sundry bitter things 
of each other, to which, as the law requires, they 
attached their names. <A duel was at last pro- 
posed by young Hugo, but as his adversary was 
almost old enough to be his grandfather, it was 
resolved that the adversary’s son should replace 
him. The matter, however, being of no 
importance, mutual friends attempted to effect a 
reconciliation : but Victor Hugo, the father, would 
not hear of this:—his son, he said, was commenc- 
ing a career full of difficulty and danger, and it 
was absolutely necessary that he should prove his 
courage at the outset: fight, therefore, he should, 
at every risk, and he himself went and sought 
Alexandre Dumas to serve as the young man’s 
second. This act of a father sending out his son 
to meet possible death was greatly admired by the 
whole literary world, and was likened to sundry 
well-known examples of the heroism of the 
ancients. 











VARIETIES. 
Alpine Zoology.—Dr. Adolphe Schlagintweit, 





real | 





| mined to dispose of his works by auction. 


whose valuable researches on the physical geo- | 


graphy of the Alps we may shortly have an oppor- 
tunity of noticing, read a paper on Tuesday last, 


at the Zoological Society, on the highest limits of | 


animal life in that district. At the same meeting, 
Mr. Bowerbank described a new species of Pte/o- 
dactylus, a genus of extinct reptiles, which from 
their structure are presumed to have occupied that 
share in the economy of nature which is assigned 
amongst ey terme to bats and insectivorous birds. 

Geologi wety.—The Duke of Argyll states 
that the leaves of coniferous trees found in shale 
beds interstratified with the lava rocks of the Isle 
of Mull, indicate that an adjacent forest had shed 
ita foliage, autumn after autumn, into the shallow 
waters of a marsh, which had been overspread at 
2 intervals by volcanic eruptions. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| 


| 


Professor E. | 


| 


W. H. Maxwell.—The death of the Irish novelist, 
author of ‘Stories of Waterloo,’ ‘ Wild Sports of 
the West,’ &c., is reported to have recently taken 
place at Musselburgh, near Edinburgh. We believe 
he had travelled thither, fitted out with guns and 
fishing-tackle, on his way to the far north, with 
the object of acquiring materials for a work on the 
‘ Wild Sports of the Orkneys.’ His style was racy, 
but not of an elevating tendency. 

The Bridgewater Gallery.—The Ear] of Ellesmere 
is, we are glad to hear, making strenuous exertions 
to have his noble, we might almost say national, 
collection of pictures finished, so as to be opened to 
the public and visitors from abroad at the time of 
the Exhibition. It is particularly desirable that all 
the unrivalled treasures of art in the mansions of 
our aristocracy and wealthy merchants and manu- 
facturers should be made available to foreigners. 


The Manchester Free Library.—A free library and 
museum are to be established in Manchester. Mr. 
John Potter, the mayor, who has been for some 
time engaged in promoting this good work, has 
obtained through his own personal exertions sub- 
scriptions amounting to about the sum of 4,320/. 
The Hallin Camp Field has been purchased for the 
purpose, the owner, Sir Oswald Mosley, presenting 
half the purchase money, 913/., to the institution. 
A reading-room, supplied with the newspapers, 
magazines, and periodicals, is to be open to the 
public, and upwards of 3000/. is to be expended in 
the purchase of books, of which all excepting works 
of reference are to be circulated freely among 
those who may wish to read them at home. The 
books of reference may be consulted at the library. 
The mayor anticipates that the building will be 
opened on the Ist July, with a library of 13,000 
volumes. It is the intention of the promoters, as 
soon as the institution is fairly established, to hand 
it over to the corporation of Manchester, under 
proper conditions for its future conduct and main- 
tenance. The corporation will be able to avail 
themselves of Mr. Ewart’s Act, and under its pro- 
visions to make a rate of a halfpenny in the pound 
for its support. In furtherance of the plan the 
local Geological Society have consented to open 
their collection to the public, an example which the 
Natural History Society, it is hoped, will speedily 
follow. 

Portrait of Macready.—A likeness of our great 
tragedian in the part of Werner, one of his most 
celebrated impersonations, painted by Maclise, 
is now exhibited by Mr. Hogarth prior to its being 
engraved. The picture represents the scene 
between Werner and Josephine, where he says :— 


“Who would read in this form ? 
* * * *« 


Who in this garb, the heir of princely lands? 
Who in this sunken sickly eye the pride 
Of rank and ancestry ?” 

Sir Martin Archer Shee.—The executors of the 
late President of the Royal Academy have deter- 
Messrs. 
Christie and Manson have announced that the sale 
will take place in the month of March. 


Drury Lane.—A new comedy, entitled The Old 
Love and the New, was produced at this theatre on 
Thursday night, with great success. , 
Sullivan, author of The Beggar on Horseback, and 
has some brilliant flashes of wit. 





LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC MEETINGS FOR THE 
ENSUING WEEK. 
Monday.—Statistical, 8 p.m.—Chemical, 8 p.m. 
Tuesday.—Linnwan, 8 p.m.—Civil Engineers, 8 p.m.— 
Pathological, 8 p.m. — Royal Institution. — (Professor E. 
Forbes on the Geographical Distribution of Organized 
Beings.) 


Wednesday.—Society of Arts, 8 p.m.—Geological, 8} p.m. | 


—(William Lonsdale, Esq., F.G.8., on certain Greensand 
Corals.—R. A. C. Austen, Esq., F.G.S., on the Superficial 
Accumulations of the Coasts of the English Channel, and 
the changes they indicate). 


Thursdey —Royal, 84 p.m.—Antiquaries, 8 p.m.—Royal | 


observes, that the date of certain lavas of Society of Literature, 4 p.m.— Royal Institution. — (Rev. 


the Isle of Skye were evidenced by their position | : 
in regard to accompanying fossiliferous beds, and | 
change from 


that a 


Barlow on some Mechanical 
ractical Application.) 
Friday.—Royal Institution, 8} p.m.—( Professor Faraday 


Principles, and their 


| on the Magnetic Characters and Relations of Oxygen and 


by } j 4 } during the litic | anercoes.)—-Faiichagionl, 8 p.m. 


period, 


-—Medical, 8 p.m.— Royal Institution. — ( Pro- 
fessor Brande on the Non-Metallic Elements.) 


It is by Mr. | 





NEW 


MONTHLY WORK, BY THE AUTHOR OF THE 
“GREATEST PLAGUE OF LIFE.” 
On February Ist will be published, No. I., price One Shilling 


1851; 


OR, THE ADVENTURES OF MR. AND MRS SANDBOYS 
Their Son and Daughter, who came up to town to “« njoy them- 
selves,” and see THE GREAT EXHIBITION. * , 
By HENRY MAYHEW AND GEORGE CRUIKSHANK 
* I kest off my clogs, hung kelt cwoat on a pin, 
And trudg’d up t’ Lunnon thro’ thick and thro’ thin: 
And hearing t’ fiddlers—guid fwoks—I’ ve mecade free 
To thrust mysel in your divarshon to see.” 
CUMBERLAND Sow 
Londen: David Bogue, 86, Fleet Street. 











This day is published, 2 vols., post Svo, I8s., the Srconp Epitton of 

\ LTON LOCKE: TAILOR AND POET. 
4 An Autobiography. 

“It is written with a philanthropic purpose, and is a series of 
descriptions of the most painfui and harrowing scenes which lif 
cain presentamongthe poor. * * * All drawn with vast graphic 
power, and portrayed in colours such as only a genuine poet could 
command. The work abounds in passages of wild, unchastened 
eloquence; and, amid much aimless declamation, and not a little 
language which Christian fecling and scholarly taste must alike 
condemn, it breathes through every page a profound and pas- 
sionate sympathy with the sufferings of the poor.’’—Edinburgh 
Review. 

London: Chapman and Hall, 193, Piccadilly, (late 186, Strand. 





This day is published, feap. Svo, cloth, price 6s. 
(TRADITIONS OF TUSCANY; in Verse. 
By Mrs. DAVID OGILVY, Author of *‘ A Book of Highland 
Minstrelsy.”’ 
London: T. Bosworth, 215, Regent Street. 


[Se ART-JOURNAL.—TO ADVERTISERS.— 
The Circulation is 20,000 Monthly. Advertisements for the 

February No. should be addressed to Mr. CLARK, Manager of the 

Advertising Department, Marlborough Chambers, 49, Pall Mall, 

ON OR BEFORE THE 2ist INSTANT. 

é hes BUTLER'S AND YATCH 


MANUAL; 





STEW ARD'S 
with some Receipts for new and celebrated 
Beverages. Intended as a Companion to Soyer’s Gastronomic 
Regenerator. Second Edition. Is. 

London: Simpkin, Marshall & Co. Liverpool: Wareing Webb 





A GREAT DESIDERATUM FOR ALL FRENCH STUDENTS 
AND TEACHERS 

Just published, royal Svo, 6s. 6d. cloth, 

| E DICTIONNAIRE de tous les Verbes, entiére- 
4 ment Conjugués; or, All the French Verbs, regular and 

irregular, Alphabetically arranged and completely Conjugated, on 
the best authoritics. By M. A. THIBAUDIN (of the Royal Col 
lege of Bourges,) French Master of Queen Elizabeth's Sehool, 
Ipswich. 

Tondon: Simpkin, Marshall and Co. 





In one thick vol., the Tenth Edition, enlarg«d, price 16s. 


\ ODERN DOMESTIC MEDICINE: a Popular 


Treatise, exhibiting the Nature, Symptoms, Causes, and 
ost efficacious Treatment of Diseases; with a Collection of ap 
proved Prescriptions, Directions for Diet and Regimen, the means 
of affording assistance in Accidents and other cases of emergency, 
Management of Children, Doses of Medicines, a clear account of 
the Hydropathic system, &¢. Also a large Appendix on the treat 
ment of Disorders of the Mind and Nerves. Forming a compre 
hensive Medical Guide for the Clergy, Families, and Invalids, in 
the absence of their Medical Adviser By T. J. GRAILTAM, M.D. &e. 

“Tt is evidently the result of great professional talent, experi 
ence, and judgment; the author everywhere appears conscientious 
and candid. One object is prominently evident—a sincere desire to 
benefit his suffering fellow-creatures. To recommend a work like 
the present to our readers, is only to manifest a proper regard for 

their welfare.”"—Literary Journal, Feb. 1843. 

“It is altogether deserving of permanent popularity. —London 

Week'y Review. 

Simpkin & Co., Paternoster Row ; Hatchards, 187, Piccadilly, and 
Tegg & Co., 85, Queen Strect, Cheapside. Sold by all Booksellers. 
APPROVED EDUCATIONAL WORKS FOR SCHOOLS AND 

FAMILIES. 
Eighth Edition, ls. 6d. cloth, P 

(THE YOUNG COMPOSER; or, Progressive 

Exercises in ENGLISH COMPOSITION. By JAMES 
CORNWELL, Ph.D. 





Also, price 3s. : 
A KEY TO THE YOUNG COMPOSER ; with 


Hints as to the mode of using the Book. 





Seventeenth Edition, 2s. red leather, ls. 9d. cloth, 
ALLEN AND CORNWELL’S GRAMMAR: 
with very COPIOUS EXERCISES, and a Systematic View of 
the FORMATION and DERIVATION of Words; together with 
Anglo-Saxon, Latin, and Greek Lists, which explain the Etymo- 
| logy of above 7000 English words. 


Sixteenth Edition, ls. cloth, 9d. sewed, 
GRAMMAR FOR BEGINNERS. 

es : Fifth Edition, price 4s. 
SELECT ENGLISH POETRY. 


late Dr. ALLEN. 


Edited by the 


New Edition, price 3s. 
DR. ALLEN’S EUTROPIUS; 
Dictionary and Index of Proper Names. 
| Ninth Edition, price 3s. 6d., or with Thirty Maps on Steel, 5s 6d. 
A SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY. By JAMES 


CORNWELL, Ph.D. 


with a Complete 


Also, by the same, price 2s. 6d. plain, 4s. coloured, 
A SCHOOL ATLAS: consisting of 

beautifully executed Maps on Steel. " 
“ Dr. Cornwell has produced some of our most valuable Seboo 
Books. His Grammars of the English language, and a Treatise t° 
Facilitate the Study of Composition, have been extensively adoptee 
The present contribution to this most important class of publics 
tions will fully sustain his reputation. It is the most complete 


Thirty 


Manual of Geography we have met with, and no teac her can 
employ it as his text-book without making the study intere supg 
to his pupils ” 

| London: Simpkin & Co.; Hamilton &Co, Edinburgh: 

| W P. Kennedy, 
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PRIESTLY MORALS AND SPANISH RULERS. 


Now ready, Second Edition, price 3s. 6d. 
THE NUPTIALS of BARCELONA, 


A TALE OF PRIESTLY FRAILTY AND SPANISH TYRANNY. 
By R. N. DUNBAR. 

“The Nuptials of Bareclona abounds with rich and glowing 
descriptions not unmingled with the most touching pathos.” 
—Cout Journal. 

“ Pxtremely pleasing.’’—dtlas 

Saunders and Otley, Publishers, Conduit Strect. 








This day is published, price ls. 


The ART of PORTRAIT PAINTING 


IN OIL COLOURS, 
WITH OBSERVATIONS ON SETTING AND ARRANGING THE FIGURE. 


By HENRY MURRAY. 


| 


| 
| 





London: Winsor and Newton, 38, Rathbone Place; and sold by all 


Booksellers and Artists’ Colourmen. 





Mupie’s Serecr Liprary, Jan. 17 
° LIST OF NEW WORKS AND NEW 


4 EDITIONS, added to this extensive Library during the past 


year, is now ready, and will be sent post free in answer to all | 


applications inclosing four stamps. 
Charles Edward Mudie, 28, Upper King Street, Bloomsbury Square 





( {HEAP MODERN PUBLICATIONS, being the | 


/ duplicates (in every department of literature) of ANDREWS’ | 


CIRCULATING LIBRARY, 167, New Bond Street. The catalogue 
is now ready for delivery, gratis. It is printed on a large sheet of 
paper and sent postage free. These books are withdrawn from the 
library to make room for the new publications, which are supplied 
in unlimited numbers to the subscribers to this library. Terms of 
subseription, &c., to be had on application, or forwarded to any 
part of the country. N.B. Persons desirous of establishing book 
clubs or circulating libraries, will find the above worthy their at- 
tention. 

Andrews’ Library, 167, New Bond Street, adjoining the Clarendon 

Hotel. 


RT UNION OF LONDON: Incorporated by 
4 Royal Charter—Subscription of 1851.—Each Prizeholder 
at the Annual Distribution will be entitled to select FOR HIM- 
SELF, as heretofore, a WORK of ART, from one of the Publi 
Exhibitions. Every Subscriber will have for each guinea the 
choice of one of two line engravings, ‘‘ The Burial of Harold,” by 
F. Bacon, after F. R. Pickersgill, A.R.A.; or, ** The Villa of Lu 
cwlus,” by J. F. Wilmore, A.E.R.A., after W. T. Leiteh. And in 
addition, a volume of 31 wood engravings, by eminent Artists, 
illustrating Goldsmith's poem of ‘‘ The Traveller.” The impres 
sions of “The Villa of Lucullus” are now ready for these who 
select that subject. 





GEORGE GODWIN, } Hon. 
LEWIS POCOCK, § Secs 


To RIST’S GALLERY, Her Majesty’s Concert 
: Room, Haymarket, will open early in February, with the 
First Representation of Mr. Charles Marshall’s GREAT MOVING 
DIOR AMA, illustrating the grand Routes of a TOUR THROUGH 
EUROPE, commencing with the Departure of the John Bu/l 
steamer from the Tower of LONDON for HAMBURGH—ROUTE 
fTHROUGH GERMANY, Prussia, Austria, Bavaria, and down the 
Danube to Constantinople—ROUTE THROUGH ITALY, Passes 
of the Alps through Switzerland to Geneva—ROUTE DOWN 
fHE RHINE, TO COLOGNE AND HOME. 

fhe Diorama will be accompanied by a Descriptive Lecture, and 
appropriate Music 


> ae A) y - y 
N EW DIORAMA.—GALLERY OF ILLUS. 
4‘ TRATION, 14, Regent Street.—The New Diorama, illus 
trating “ Our Native Land,’ or England and the Seasons, is now 
open daily in the Lower Gallery, forming a separate Exhibition 
from the Overland Mail. Mornings at 2, evenings at 7 o'clock. 
Doors open half-an-hour before each representation. Admission, 
Is ; Stalls, 2s. 6d.; reserved seats, 3s.—The Diorama of the Overland 
Mail is exhibited daily as usual at 12, 3, and 8 o'clock. 


r . 4 v 
| HE HIPPOPOTAMUS, presented to the Zoolo- 
ily vical Society by H.H. the Viceroy of Egypt, is EXHIBITED 
te ‘At their Gardens, in the Regent’s Park, from 11 to 4 0’Clock. 
‘sitors desirous of seeing the animal in the water are recom- 
mended to goearly. Admission, ls.: on Mondays, 6d. 


[pECoRATIN E PAINTING.—Mr. FREDERICK 
cruve SANG, from the ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUNICH, Deco- 
w > Artist in Freseo, and all other manners of Painting, whose 
P Lis pusy be seen in the principal Public Buildings of the Metro- 
he ha ngs to inform his Patrons, and Architectsin particular, that 
to nn Soa erage. increased his Establishment, and is now enabled 
and man on the shortest notice, the Embellishment of Private 
moat reas, Buildings, in any part of the United Kingdom, on the 
var asonable Terms, and in any of the CLASSICAL, MEDI- 
*,AL,or MODERN STYLES. 


Apply to PF. SANG, Decorative Artist, 58, Pall Mall, London. 


T V4 \¢ ~~ v vv 
[UNION ASSURANCE OFFICE, (Frre—tire 
LONDON Cone oORNEILL AND BAKER STREET, 
. N -LEGE GREEN, DUBLIN; anp ESPLANADE 
MME. tons. UC 
.._.... WILLIAM NOTTIDGE, Esq., Chairman. 
he CHARRINGTON, Esq., Deputy-Chairman. 
PR Ramee on LIFE INSURANCES for short terms are consi- 
* lbs ge _ Insurances may also be effected, without profits, 
thereof, Premiums as well as by payments of only two-thirds 
The Scale fc 
ow public. 
made te pahtennial BONUS of 1848, ADDITIONS have been 
per cent Aaws Policies (effected in Great Britain) averaging £65 
ages of 45 tween the ages of 20 and 25; £57 percent. between the 
and £47 ap 30; £52 per cent. between the ages of 30 and 35: 
emeues a) Cent. between the ages of 35 and 40, on the respective 
Pali, obs b aver pe paid in that period. 
BONUS td At the present time will participate in the next 
e’ The fees fur Medical Certificates are paid when required. 
THOMAS LEWIS, Secretary. 
usual Rates, and PROFITS re 
Seven Years by prompt payment. 


444, West Strand. 

















or middle and advanced Ages is especially favourable 


FIRE INSURANCES 
_ s ANSURANCES at the 
turned op Policies taken out for 














(ITY OF LONDON LIFE ASSURANCE | Pais ?ivunnss,ancir 


SOCIETY, 2, ROYAL EXCHANGE BUILDINGS. 
Actuary—G. J. Farrance, Esq., F.1.A° 
Prospectuses with Proposals for INDISPUTABLE POLICIES, 


, may be obtained from 
M 2,OLD BROAD STREET. Svegscrinep Capirar, £250,000. 
President—His Grace the Duke or Rurianp, K.G 
Vice-President—Right Hon. the Eart Firzwituiam, F.R.S., F.S.A 
DIRECTORS 
Joun Dean Pact, Esq., Chairman 
Grorcrt Berkerey Harrison, Esq., Deputy Chairman 
Advantages offered by this Company, which is composed of Mutual and 
Proprietary Branches :— 

The security of a subscribed capital of £250,000 
In the Mutual Branch, the whole of the profits are divided 


& 
E. F 


ENTOR LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


LEEKS, Secrerary 











| 
| 


amongst the holders of policies on which several annual premiums 


have been paid 


In the Proprietary Branch, the lowest possible rates of premium | 


consistent with the security of the assured. 

Credit given for half the premiums for the first seven yea 
increasing premiums commencing at exceedingly low rates 

Naval and military men assured at the ordinary rate when on 
home service, with a moderate additional charge for lice to 
proceed to any part of the world 

The usual commission allowed to medical men, solicitors, and 
agents 

In all cases where a medical report is given, the fee is paid by 
the Company 

All policies indisputable, except in cases of fraud. 

By order of the Board of Directors, 


rs, and 


hee 


LOUIS MORE, Man icrr 


LIFE ASSURANCE 


TNITED 








KINGDOM 





COMPANY, Esraucisnep py Act oF Partiament in 1834 
8, WATERLOO PLACE, PALL MALL, LONDON, 97, GEORGI 
STREET, EDINBURGH; 12, ST. VINCENT PLACE, GLAS 
GOW ; 4, COLLEGE GREEN, DUBLIN 
LONDON BOARD. 
Chairman—Cuyrers Granam, Esq 
Deputy Chairman—Cuarnces Downes, Esq 
H. Blair Avarne, Esq |} J. G. Henriques, Esq. 
E. L. Boyd, Esq., Resident Fr. C. Maitland, Esq 
Charles B. Curtis, Esq. William Railton, Esq 
William Fairlie, Esq. VY. H. Thompson, Esq 
PD. Q. Henriques, Esq Thomas Thorby, Esq 
The bonus added to Policies from March, 1834, to the 3lst 
December, 1847, is as follow :— 
Suse Time Sum added Sum ad led ! Sum 
Aasuvet.| Ascerea. (°° Policy in! to Policy in; payable at 
! 18il 1848 Death. 
£ { t sd €éed i £ @. d. 
5000 13 yrs.10 mo.) 638 6 8 787 10 O|} 647016 8 
SOO l year oo oe 112 10 0 S112 1a 8 
1000 12 years 100 0 0 157 10 O 1257 10 O 
1000 7 years ‘+ ee 157 10 0 1157 10 0 
1000 1 year i ee 2210 0} 1022 16 0 
500 12 vears | 0” Oo O 7815 O 628 15 O 
500 | 4 years i o* 45 0 O 545 0 0 
500 ] year % ll 5 O 511 5 0 


The premiums, nevertheless, are on the most moderate scale, and 
only one-half need be paid for the first five vears when the insur 
ance is for life. Every information afforded on application to thi 

tesident Director, No. 8, Waterloo Place. Pall Mall, London. 


(HE YORKSHIRE FIRE AND LIFE INSU- 
RANCE COMPANY, Estastisuep ar York, 1824, 
EMPOWERED BY ACT oF PARLIAMENT.—CAPITAL £500,000. 
TRUSTEES. 
LORD WENLOCK, FEscrick Park 
G. L. THOMPSON, Esq., Sheriff- Hutton Park. 
LOBER SWANN, Esq., York. 
Bankere—Messrs. Swann, Croven, and Co., York. 
Actuary and Sec —Mr. W. L. Newman, York 
The attention of the Public is particularly called to the terms of 
this Company for LIFE INSURANCES, and to the distinction 
which is made between MALF and FEMALE Lives. 
Extract from the Table of Premiums for insuring £100 





ANI 














Age A MALE. | A FEMALE Age AMALE. | A FEMALE. 
next - next | - oF " 
birth- birth-| = 
day. | Whole Life Premiums. || gay. | W hole Life Premiums. 
ao ae | ga & | £ sd. | £ ae. d. 
10 17 6 | 1 5 4 46 | 311 6 33 2 
13 19 3 170 50 77.) th 2 
16 a0 Ss 1 810 53 €11 6; 432 6 
20 | 114 4 1g ¢ 56 5 4 0 414 0 
23 117 Oo 113 8 60 660; 612 6 
26 20 8 116 2 63 res e@ i £2 2 
20 | 9 5 O | 1 19 9 66 8 4 ti : 10 
33 286); 2 210 {| 70 10 0 4 9 7 6 
36 Se 0@i t«@8eéaiw 1116 2 ll 2 6 
40 219 9 | 212 0 {| 76 13 1 9 
43 35 3 | 217 2 |} 80 15 12 10 





* Exauprr.—A Gentleman whose age does not exceed 30, may 
insure £1000, payable on his decease, for an annual payment of 
£22 10s.; anda Lady of the same age can secure the same sum, 
for an annual payment of £19 17s. 6d. 

Prospectuses with the rates of premium for the intermediate 
ages, and every information, may be had at the Head Office in 
York, or of any of the Agents. 





FIRE INSURANCES 
Are also effected by this Company, on the most moderate terms. 











Agents are wanted in those Towns where no appointments have 

been made. Applications to be made to Mr. W. L. NEWMAN, 

Actuary and Secretary, York, or to 
; MR. HENRY DINSDALE, 

12, Wellington Street, Strand, Agent for London. 
Misting COMPANY OF WALES. 
~ ST. PIERRE FOLEY, C. and M. E, 

Secretary. 
Offices, 24, Lincoln's Inn Fields, London. 

OHN MORTLOCK’S CHINA and EARTHEN- 
e WARE BUSINESS is CARRIED ON in OXFORD STREET 
only. The premises are the most extensive in London, and con- 
tain an ample assortment of every description of goods of the first 
manufacturers. A great variety of dinner services, at four guineas 
each, cash.—250, Oxford Street, near Hyde Park. 


| 





FSTABLISHED IN 1803), oF REVERSIONS, 
re Inrerests, ANNU TIS, Poticigs or AssuRANCE, ADVoWsons, 
Next PRESENTATIONS, “Rent CHarnces IN Lirv or Titnes, Post 
Oxir Bonps, Tontines, Desenrurnes, GRounD Rents, IMrrovep 
Rents, SHARES IN Docks, Canars, Mines, Ratiways, INsunance 

CoMPANIFs, AND ALL Puretiec UNDERTAKINGS 
\ ESSRS. SHUTTLEWORTH and SONS re- 
+ spectfully inform the public that nearly 50 years’ experi- 
ence having proved the classification of this species of property to 
be extremely advantageous and economical to vendors, and equally 
satisfactory and convenient to purchasers, the PERIODICAL 
SALES of REVERSIONARY INTERESTS, &c., will be con 
tinued throughout 1851 as follows :— 

February 7 
March 7 


August 1] 
September 5 


April 4 October 3 
May 2 November 7 
June 6 December 4. 
July 4 


Particulars may be had at the Auction Mart; and of Messrs. 
Shuttleworth and Sons, 28, Poultry 


Pertopical SaLe: estastisnep 1803.—Apnso_ure REVERSIONARY 
Invreresr iN £17,000 Consois 

Vf ESSBS. SHUTTLEWORTH and SONS will 

4 SELL by AUCTION, at the Mart, on Friday, February 7, 

atl2, the ABSOLUTE REVERSION to ONE-SIXTH of £17,000 


Consols, standing in the names of highly respectable trustees, and 
to which the purchaser will be entitled upon the decease of a lady 
now in the 52nd year ofherage. Particulars may be had of Messrs. 
Simpson and Cobb, Solicitors, 62, Moorgate Street; at the Mart; 
and of Messrs. Shuttleworth and Sons, 28, Poultry. 

PERIODICAL SaLe: ESTABLISHED LS038.—ANNUITY oF £98 Ss 

ANNUM, AMPLY SI TRED 

\ ESSRS. SHUTTLEWORTH and SONS will 
4 SELL by AUCTION, at the Mart, on Friday, February 7, 
at 12,an ANNUTTY of £98 Ss. per annum, to which the purchaser 
will be entidled during the life of a lady now in her 45th year, and 
Whose life is insurable at the ominary premium, amply secured 
upon improved ground rents issuing out of 16 cottage residences, 
situate in Orcus Street, Lisson Grove, Marylebone , held for an 
unexpired term of 70 years, at an annual ground rent of £20 
Underlet to respectable tenants for the whole term of the original 
lease unexpired. Particulars may be obtained of J. H. Webber, 
Esq., Solicitor, 3, Caroline Street, Bedford Square ; at the Mart ,; 
ind of Messrs. Shuttleworth and Sons, 28, Poultry 


rer 


PERIODICAL SALE: ESTABLISHED 1903.—Revensions anv Turnpike 
toxp 


] 1 

\I ESSRS. SHUTTLEWORTH and SONS will 
4 SELL by AUCTION, at the Mart, on Friday, February 7, 
in lots, the ABSOLUTE REVERSION to ONE-SIXNTH of 

life 77, a similar Reversion to One-sixth of £600, 
Reversion to £100, £50, and £50 sterling, part of a 
larger sum, life 70; and a Bond of £60, paving interest at five per 
cent., secured upon the Reigate Turnpike Trust. Particulars may 
be had of W. W. Pisher, Esq., Solicitor, 3, King Street, Cheapside ; 
of Messrs. Gordon and Son, Solicitors, 57, Old Broad Street; at the 


Mart ; and of Messrs. Shuttleworth and Sons, 28, Poultry 
Porrey 

\ ESSRS. SHUTTLEWORTH and SONS will 
a SELL by AUCTION, at the Mart, on Friday, February 7, 
at 12, the REVERSION toa LEGACY of £502 Three-and-a-Quarter 
per Cents., to which the purchaser will be entitled when the 
legatee, who will be 283 vears of age in March next, shall attain 
his 25th year; anda Policy of £350, effected upon the life of the 
said legatee in the Architects’, Civil Engineers’, Builders’, and 
General Fire and Life Insurance Company Particulars may be 
obtained of G. G. Kirby, Esq., 11, Waterloo Place, Pall Mall; at 
the Mart; and of Messrs. Shuttleworth and Sons, 28, Poultry. 


Sali 


at 12, 
£1000 Consols, 


life 48; the 


PenkiopicaL SaLce: eSTapLisnep 1803.—Reversion anp Lift 


ESTABLISHED 1803.—LoNpoN UNIVERSITY 


Periodical 
CoLLRar 

\i ESSRS. SHUTTLEWORTH and SONS will 
4 SELL by AUCTION, at the Mart, on Friday, February 7, 
at 12, in five lots, FIVE SHARES of £100 each, paid in full, in the 
LONDON UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, entitling the proprietors to 
vote at the general meetings, and nominate students to the school 
and foundation, to be educated at rates considerably below the 
ordinary charges, such students being eligible as candidates for the 
degrees conferred by the University of London. Particulars may 
be had of T. Brooksbank, Esq., Devereux Chambers, Temple ; at 
the Mart; and of Messrs. Shuttleworth and Sons, 2%, Poultry 

YD. J. DENT, by distinct appointments, Watch 

4 and Clock Maker to the Queen, H.R MH. Prince Albert, and 
H.I.M. the Emperor of Russia, having greatly increased his stock 
of WATCHES and CLOCKS to meet the purchases made at this 
season of the year, most respectfully requests from the public an 
inspection of his various assortments. Ladies’ gold watches, with 
gold dials, and jewelled in four holes, 8 gs. each , gentlemen's ditto, 
enamel dials, 10 gs.; youths’ silver watches, 4 gs.; substantial and 
accurately-going silver lever watches, jewelled in four holes, 6 gs. 
—E. J. DENT, 82, Strand; 33, Cockspur Street; and 34, Royal 
Exchange, (Clock Tower Area.) 

T° VISITORS TO THE CONTINENT AND 
TO ARTISTS.—Messrs. J. and R. M'CRACKEN, Foreign 
Agents, and Agents to the Royal Academy, No. 7, Old Jewry, beg 
to remind the Nobility, Gentry, and Artists, that they continue to 
receive Consignments of Objects of Fine Arts, Baggage, &c., from 
all parts of the Continent for clearing through the Custom Houses, 
&c.,and that they undertake the Shipment of Effects to all parts of 
the world 
NEW SHOW ROOMS FOR BEDSTEADS ; 
| EAL AND SON have erected some extensive 
. Warerooms for the purpose of keeping every description of 
Bedstead. In Iron their Stock will include every sort manufac- 
tured, from the cheap Stump, for servants’ use, to the handsomely 
ornamented tubular-pillared Canopy, as well as Brass Bedstends of 
every shape and pattern ; ond in wooden Bedsteads their Rooms 
are sufficiently extensive to allow them to fit up a variety, both in 
Polished Birch and Mahogany, of Four-post, Canopy and French, 
and also of Japanned Bedsteads—in fact, to keep in Stock every 
sort of Bedstead that ismade. They have also a general assortment 
of Furniture Chintzes, Damasks, and Dimities,so as to render their 
Stock complete for the Furnishing of Bedsteads as well as Bedding. 
Without attempting to compete with the prices at which the lowest 
class of Furniture is sold, and which is fit for no useful purpose, 
their new Stock will be found to be priced on the same principle 
by which their Bedding Trade has, during the last thirty years, 
been so successfully extended, and the goods, whether of a plain 
and simple pattern, or of a handsomer and more expensive cha- 
racter, are of well-seasoned materials, sound workmanship, and 
warranted. 

Heal and Son’s List of Bedding, containing full particulars of 
Weights, Sizes, and Prices of every description of Bedding, sent 
free by post, on application to their Factory, 196, (opposite the 
Chapel), Tottenham Court Koad, London. 
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NEW BOOKS 


JUST PUBLISHED, OR NEARLY READY FOR 
PUBLICATION, 


By SMITH, ELDER & Co., Cornhill. 


1. 
THE STONES OF VENICE. 


VOLUME THE FIRST—THE FOUNDATIONS. 
By JOHN RUSKIN, Esq. 
Author of “ Seven Lamps of Architecture,” “‘ Modern Painters,’ &c. 


Imperial 8vo, with numerous Illustrations. 
[Nearly ready. 
2 


MILITARY MEMOIRS OF 


LIEUT.-COL. JAMES SKINNER, C.B. 


COMMANDING A CORPS OF IRREGULAR CAVALRY IN THE 
HON. EAST INDIA COMPANY'S SERVICE. 


By J. BAILLIE FRASER, Esq. 


Two volumes. Post 8vo, with Portraits. 
(Just ready. 


g. 
THE BRITISH OFFICER: 


HIS POSITION, DUTIES, EMOLUMENTS, PRIVILEGES, ETC. 
By J. H. STOCQUELER. 


One Volume, 8vo. (Just ready. 


4. 
ROSE DOUGLAS ; 


oR, 
THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A MINISTER'S DAUGHTER. 
Two volumes, post 8vo. [Nearly ready. 


Kr 


THE KING OF THE GOLDEN RIVER: 
@r, Che Black Brothers. 


With Twenty-two Illustrations by Ricnarp DoyLe. 
Price 6s. in an ornamental cover. 


“This little Fairy Tale is by a master-hand. The story has a 
charming moral, and the writing is so excellent that it would be 
hard to say which it will give most pleasure to, the very wise man 
or the very simple child."'—Rzaminer. 

“It has humour, fancy, grace, tenderness, and the moral purpose 
of showing the superiority of kindness to riches. Richard Doyle 
shines in the illustrations.''—Spectator. 


6. 
THE KICKLEBURYS ON THE RHINE. | 


A NEW PICTURE BOOK, 
Drawn and written by Mr. M. A. TITMARSH. 
Price 5s. plain ; 7s. 6d. coloured. 


TABLE-TALK. 


By LEIGH HUNT. 
One volume, crown 8vo, cloth gilt, price 7s. 


8. 
CONVERSATIONS OF GOETHE 
WITH ECKERMANN. 


Translated from the German by JOHN OXENFORD. 
In Two Volumes, post 8vo, price 24s. cloth. 


*“ These conversations present a distinct and truthful image of 
Goethe's mind during the last ten years of his life. And never was 
his judgment more clear and correct than in his closing years. 
The time spent on the perusal of this book will be usefully and 
agreeably employed. Mr. Oxenford’s translation is as exact and 
faithful as it is elegant.’'—Speetater. 


9. 
WUTHERING HEIGHTS AND 
AGNES GREY. 


WITM A SELECTION OF THE LITERARY REMAINS OF ELLIS 4ND ACTON 
BELL, AND & BIOGRAPHICAL NOTICE OF BOTH AUTMORS. 


By CURRER BELL. 
One Volume, crown 8vo, price 6s. cloth. 


10. 


PIQUE: A NOVEL. 


In Three Volumes, post Svo. 


“* Pique’ is a brilliant novel. There is grace and refinement 
everywhere. The scene is laid in the highest circles of English 
society —Critie. 

“ The narrative is so easy, earnest, and pleasant, as to have en- 
ticed us on from chapter to chapter, with a charm which is by no 
means of every week's experience.”"—4thenaun. 


London: Suars, Epzx and Co., 65, Cornhill. 





TO MASTERS OF COLLEGES & SCHOOLS, 
AND OTHERS INTERESTED IN ELEMENTARY AND CLASSICAL EDUCATION, 


MESSRS. LONGMAN & COS 
CATALOGUE OF COLLEGE & SCHOOL BOOKS & EDUCATIONAL 


WORKS, 
CORRECTED TO JANUARY 1851. 


Containing about Three Hundred New and Established Works in all Branches of Scholastic Literature, may be had 
gratis, of all Booksellers in Town and Country; or a copy will be forwarded, free of postage, on application to Messrs, 
LONGMAN & CoO., 39, Paternoster Row, London. 








NEW NOVEL BY THE EARL OF BELFAST. 





On the 22nd will be published, in Two Vols, post 8vo, 


GENERATIONS; 
Or, Birth, Parentage, and Education. 
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